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PKEF^CE. 


HE oliief object in writing this book was to describe briefly the work 



done by the Public Works Department (Bengal) in excavating out 
the ruins of the Black Pagoda and in preserving what remained of that 
grand temple, and to give a detailed description of its design, architecture, 
mouldings &c, which was not possible in the works of "tlie learned writers 
of the last century, as a greater portion of the temple was lying burigd 
under sand and its own debris. As allied subjects, an investigation has been 
made as regards the builder of the temple, the date of its erection, the cause 
of its fall and the probable time when the temple collapsed. I have also, 
discussed the state of religion as shown by the temple and traces found in it 
of the previous Buddhism at the place. It is hoped these will be of interest 
as bearing on the history and antiquity of the place. 

I have added a Chapter on tlie evolution of the Northern Hindu tem¬ 
ples to which class the Orissan temples belong. This and the Chapter on 
architecture of the Konarka temple will throw some light on tlie origin and 
progress of the temple architecture in India. The subject is interesting 
and requires better attention that I cotdd give, as the book was written 
amidst numerous other ofificial duties. The same, I hope, W'ill be accepted! 
as an apology for any mistakes that might have crept in. 

I may take this opportunity to express my hekrt-felt thanks to R. E. 
Carter Esq., Superintending Engineer, Orissa Circle, w'ho very kindly went 
through the text before it was sent to the press, and to my friend. Babu Khirod 
Chandra Ray Choudhury, M.A., wdio placed the whole of his valuable library 
at my disposal and helped me with several important suggestions. 


Dated 23rd September 1910. 


BISHAN SWARUP. 




CHAPTER I. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

jfcrtH E Deltsi of the Mahamidi, on the right or southern, side of the river, 
^ extends up to the Chilka Lake, into which the southernmost hrahch, 

the Dkya' disfdiai’ges itself. From the Mahanadi main river, towards 
the soutin west, %> te th^ of the Praohi river (another twanch now 

closed at''its hkd‘j the cBast of the Bay of Bengal is much cut up by creeks, 
which are tidal and generally deej). The pahhes of land lidrig l)etween, these 
creeks are generally overgrown whh jungly trees capalde of growing in saltish 
water. From the Frachi to very iiear the mouth (jf the Chilkii Lake 
a length of about 40 nules,’ tbe Bay is boniered by a continuous strip of sand 
from half a mile tp tifi^ee and half miles in width. On this strip are situated, 
besides many smaller temples, two of the finest and biggest Pagodas, of Orissa, 
the Black Pagoda of Konarka and the White Pagoda of Pnri. These hiim,es 
were given by Mariners whom tbe tall towers served as, beacons. 

Puri has b6en held as a saxred place for iuariy centuries, and liaving 
been for some time the,seat 6f the Kajas of Orissa, was connected -with other 
old towns ny good roads. Hence lots of pilgrims colle(;ted here annually 
from early times, and the temple could be mainttened without any difficulty, 
the temple of Konarka had no such advantage. The road to it lay through 
heavy sands, and the pilgiim could not visit the place conveniently, So its 
repairs had to he ultimately ^ven tip, andthe temple fell into ruins. 

The same dissulvantage of a difficult road still .exists. A visitor going 
from Puri has to traverse about twenty mile.s of thick, .heiivy sand,'without 
much to soothe his eye, for excejrting a few Tal trei;8 (palmyra) here and 
there, .there is no verdure, tlte only vegetation on the sand being a sort of 
reddish, drj'-looking low grass. . The high ridges along the coa,st hide even the 
green sea from view, and its presencedose by is indieated only Ity the noise 
of the dashing waves carried on .the rather strong sea breeze. Except during 
the rains when pools are foi’med here and there, there is no water to be seen, 
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barring that o£ the deluding mirage, until one fj(a,s trav^[|.ed about twq-thirdij 
of the VVisiarice and reached ”ti>e river Kufht^bJwIra, here railed hriakhia 
(meaning “a place for smoting, for bath and breakfast”)^ ap the passers-bv 
gejierally take a h'tthj i^est_ here., and havi^^ thenmelv'es for 

tlieir fm-tha' Journey. So far there is liardly any uarepelling feature of the 
journey excepting perhaps that one,not uiicpnjmoiily, meets with a herd er two 
of deer and black bucks, grazing and frolicking, which diverts, one’s attention 
from the dreAiy sfctmery. ‘ ” b . 

■ The ipeonvenienc^, of 'tbe journey, howeycr,,^ a fpi^^tten-' 

th§ dctigodao ip it; the .yiisibn'i seasrtte .gtpiidest ohtlie 

oljiest^iStyle. extant .of, the ntathQra iiindu tefnples, pne nf the uobl^t 
mens ;Of Orissa architectures., the final-,,r8s,plt of,the experience, of feeveraf 
centuries jii the Orissa Art of temple building and of the faboiirs. of the.liest 
CJriya workmeii in .stone.. • .... , i. ■ ■ 

Although the neglect (A' .agfs, uruj .we^hejr andtdrift-sand 

Brought about almo§t complete, ruitg,e.ipjr^b .reiiia:jned,‘to sbow^the superiority’ 
o|^ this temple over others, aiid, rec;eiit^t.nuder a tToveriini^ which lovies to 
ancient .works ,of Ai*t, , the removed of ( de|gis and sand ha.4 
brought to light, pprtipns of the ,w,prk, , spine-of vvliich ; were npt seen for 
at least four centuries,i.and: whieh at mice .establish the superiority of workman¬ 
ship and desigb of this temple. . V ; 

' Tb Stop the rfibtioh of the, drift sand, ’ plautations and 

PcKuiang have now-been established An the west, soutb and-rast,sides of jihe 
ccnhpotiud, and "have fomied loyely groves. Contiguous to the south wall 
of the compound is a Math (ablxiy) called Niranjaua Math, which has been 
tri;-existence for about a century and a half. This with its niahgo. and other 
fohiif; tre<^ forinA a' hiira p^rove,' a:nd ' gives shelter to .Indian visitors and 
passers-by'of the poorer classes. ' ' .* ■ 

Ah Inspection Bungalow has also been constructed now elofe to the 
teiitfjle cODipound; where halt. ' ' ' ' 

There are* ho villages withih"tWi> itiiles' of.the 'temple, nor w^ there 
^'^briasJhiras:asceitaihed,,_any .Ariilage of the name of “ KonA'ka,” the area now 

by this name bm'iig .probably thti Khas-property of tlie' tempi h. Glose' 
^igtAh the north, east'and south-east, hOvfeyeAr,'one can easily trace out the 
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t^ianiiel/"of d: stnyi irfeo sand cfrifts, siibwaTig that tRe was 

pii^turesqub lia /teil^|i?S' bPas irtfa thriving condition. Tlio a.rea.roand 

abbtit' iS" d( *ttbd Witb ■ >’s&d > nioimd^ - each of which- considering the ).ruinoiis 
cy,>hditifai"0&itbe f)lace, appiJitfS'to •fell a talo of its‘ owiij and it is not inij)i'oba.hl<!i 
tLtat/tlndia'-'Manyiibf ruiris:of''minor temples' whih^^ used to ge^ 

iheir’shawyiihfership'iwith*^ ' \ 

strmii iherttioned'' ab5V6''as close tp the -Black „|Jagoda:' 
Wris nMfflfi^^^haMralMgi. The chaatie! silted tip now, and whiit 

Thb name has :Caused-<'some Pammiic. sanctitj" to Ikt' associated wdtlr the 
,ht#htypglth®ughdt.is if the Ghandntbh%a mentioned ih the-Puranas 

waSithis'tkiW'St^’cauir T story;, related in the Bhavishya Pnrana is briefly 
a4cfbhbWf;;k-rSaml)ti the son of,’ Krishna by his wife Jamhabati incurred the 
displt^suro ot ' Kislu Durvasiisj and becaTne; a leper Ins cUrse. Beingnn 
questof some remedy for the disease he was advised by his father to worship 
thh.straa ivtbcat'dMi&dy be'aat' Vfor’aust^^ in the forest called. Mittra 

VfiHia.' Onpthe banks cd/the GhaiKlfal)bagab t being plea.s6d \yith bis 

devotion appeared' and'asked him what 'fib Wanted^ ori which bamba requestty 
the gi^ to cure hini of:his, disease, arid to appear before him whenever ne , 
wanted. The disease w4.S cured immediately, aiid tor the second, request 
Samte was ordered to take out an idol from the stream and set it up in a 
temple! to be built on its banks. This was done, Wo trace is to be found of 
this' temple-supposed to have been built about SgOO* ytars ago, either here 

■ ws'iiie clata of Raja Pariksiiit, the jrandstni pf Arjooa, who was a cousin and diswipie of 

Kfi#iia, anh U'lfi&y beintfere!itirt,^''tp note how it is arrived at. In thd Vishnu Puraim An. 4, Adh. 24, 
cR S4;!itis,sdid4hat'l2G<) yeafs of Kaliyuga hkd passed ■when Pariksbtt came,to the throne. Now it is 
the 5010 th year ptKali,.whiGk gives’about 8^00. forthe reign of Parikshit. TheBhagvatPurana.bow- 

evln mentions’ the advent of Ealj in Parikshit's time, but itcornmip itself when it sayS in the 12tli 
Ska'hdlill, 26, that there was ari' interval tof 1510-years'between the date of birth of Pariksliit and 
that Of the .accissioiTUf Uarlda. / We ftfto# the/Sfanda dynasty,ruled for a hundred y^is before the 
accession pf -Cbsudra Gupta in 316 b c. Hence Parikshit’s data comes td abokt lg36 B.C. : 'th'ere is 
another astronomical fact of Parikshit’s time mentioned in the Vishnu Purana which may be interesting. 
It is said that Idle group Saptarishiq'Ursa Majoris) 'WBS'in the donst^inatibn ‘Magha efr fiarst part of the 
sign Leo. This is not the ease now, and as botjt. these, ^'oups^pf ,stars are fl^4» ityoold never 
have hecnV except with a different pole Star. Now, if we look at the heavens, we find the line 
ioihing the two'middle stars,:(7 and'S) Of tpe Ursa Majoris goes to.the constellation Magh^' ohibrie 
side ami the star L. ■Draconis on'tile othw/ this latter, we know, was pur pole. in 8il40 
and certainly many centuries before'and kfiri that date. This then. Was taken as the Pole Stay np 
Parikshit's time. The tim'^ nf fifteeq centuries r^hich wfl tike as having •clapSed. from its bemg the 
real Polar Star; would shift the pole only about 21‘; and probably fbr Want iri another bright siar; 

the star Draconis continued to be regarded as pole up to Parikshit s time Circa 1900 B C, 
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br any where along the Chenab in the PiinjaB 
olrl Chandrablmgiii It is stated that Samhg fifst of IJgrEfe'en, 

the Kaja of Mittm, to take up the priestbobd of his tetoplef te oh his heclitiing 
to accept the offer, he; brought sdine >j\l agas from' S-ikadwip'a (country of §akas 
or Scythians) for the purpose. Maga ajjpears tb be the same ah the Persian 
word. Mug,, applied to the old ffre Avca'shipefs of Persia. Thfe h^ 
is'intereftipg as shovving that in former, days the p.rie,sthci 0 ^l in iiMlia was. potj a 
monopoly of the Brahmins as at,p.reseut,,pf (f the Iffaga^ were Bcahnuns that 
theye was a colony of Bralirnins somewhere near -.^zarbaijaxi, in Pem 
alibcle of the MiighS.:' b- 

This story (differing <a)]yin minov details is told at length in the Shmlm 
l^mana, one of the eighteen' Upapm*anas. Here the curse was' prbhounced by 
KritHhha himself oAving to an initrue iiiforhuit5pn sujiplied 1 )y Itislii' 
of the cbudncfc of feamha tpw'arils liis stcpohothers. The extant editions of 
the Bhavishya Purhiia- w^liicrh 'COiitain alxnit four times the mhnlier of Shloka.s 
hf tiief' original Purana,' have also jncor[ioratcd in tfienV the ‘k^tails of the Samba 
■Purflna, Ijesides a.dding a lot regarding the raethcKl (,>f worshipping the "sim, 
the daY's sa.cpe«l to him, the offerings to be made, the fee< ling of Bralimiils i&c. 

It is pipbaUe tlprt. the ('haudnibhAga oi; the Ppsanas was-tht}i-,Ghena.b, 
wlikdi. is. closer to Ihvm'ka vyluav Kiishna ami Sandalj.Axsided. ^ . 

; The riaine Mittra-vana or PorCsf of Mittra (one of the T2 

or Siub) (^an also be hardly 'applicable to the lijpalitv. Avhiclt jAresehts" iiior’e 
dry sands than vegetation. There)are,, no dpidit, sonic gro\;es of trees seen 
near the Adllages some two.,miles <rff towards the west ami north, hut these 
(“onld hardly form a Vana or foriAst. IST^-r are thia-e any, inarms pf tlie 
(cyist&ce, in the near past, of any forest which might haA-g beep renioycKl. 
On th4 ■ librtion of the coa-d of the Bay* of Bengal jungles of hiptef 
siindmi (&c. are .seen, as alreiidy .mentioiieil at the . estuary of big' .rivers, along 
the dcep tidal creeks aiul channels cutting u|) to the coast. The site of the 
Kouarka teui])le is (jtiite undayoiu-able to the growth'of lag, foptsts.. 

The store has, liowevtw, beim turned tio act^oiint bv the author of„ the 
Kapila Samhita., a' \'ais}inav.ite W'ork Avhieh. idei^arilxB' the .sanctity - cff ,Orissa, 
iaairdcr to luld^o the sacredmiss' preiwhed- thereiiriof tlse kxulity ;Avh^i»e the 
temple of Konarka \va8; built. This place is numtioneib ate Padina Ks 
or the place .of the lotus ■()£ T^isJum. -The Sapahita, ■hoAveA'er, makes no 
meation of the terapl& . 


hieh is also iiMntilied Avith the 
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Of the old fxjrjks \vlii(*li uiake a mention of the temple are the Mandla 
Panju or records kept up ifi the temple at Puri, and tlie Ai'n-PAkbari l)y ,Abii! 
Fiizl, the famous minister of tile Pmperor Akhar. The following account, 
is found ill the former• ’ 

First \vhile giviiig a list of Kesari Rajas, beginning with firandharva 
Ivesari, it is said agahist Piirandura Kesari, the TOth on the list, that he built 
the teniple of Konarka J)eva in the Arka Kshetra, and founded eight Sasanas, 
or populations of Brahtuans. It is said that 44 Kesari Rajas ruled'for ()70 
yeai's, after which Clmdanga DevaOif the Ganga' Vhmslia (Gangetic Dynast 
came to the throne. 

In the Itihas porticm, on the contrary, where is given a, list of Rajas 
la^nning Avith Yudhishthira (<)f the Maliahjiarat) arid pretending to he a moi-e 
complete list, aiid. noting the, jieripd ()£ reign (in ina.ny ckses with months ami 
(liiys) of eacdi .Raja, the following note, ojtx-urs pf the. i-eign. of Bararai ?Iar?sin^ 
Dev>i,,wd«) caine pjYh,?. tljnAiie in the I'YiKt of the rule of the Gangetic 

clynasty, ' ..y^ ' 

“After this Langula .Varsinha Deh i)ec}nne Raja. In the 3rd Anka 
of this Maharaja, ho laid thfe foundatioh 'of the temple af Konafka. Having 
given tlie charge of huilding the temple to 8hiha. Samanteray MahapaO-a,, 
he uuderttx)k an expedition to tlie south which occupied him .12 venrs. I’lie 
terpplc Alois eojisecTated iij |iis 23rd A.iika. Tins Raja reigned for 26 years.” , 

Before the Gangetic dymisty,, 44 Kesari Rajas liave I»een mentionec} 
t;|havc ruled for 1823 yeai's, il nuaiths and 19 clays, hut the name of Puran- 
d'M Kesari does not ajipear. In the former list, no meution lias lieen made of 
the erection of a temple hy Raja Langula iLanguli, Nangi-oo) Xarsing Deva. 
Here only the jrrants made hy him for the Puri temple are recponled.. 

However mucli the; diftcremo Icetween the lengths of rcagiis a,s recorded 
in the two places, the accounts of tlie construction of tlie temple are not 
irreconcilable, as in a third record it is said that Narsiriha Dev'^a hnilt a temjile 
in front of the teniple of Puraiidara Ke-sari. This record, whidi descrilies the 
Ivonarka Kskjtra, was made at a much later date, but it gives a much rnon^ 
detailed aecouiit of the tempk and the Avorship giting on there, so I give 
translation below, leaving, the Pauranic references about SiiTijUi Av. 
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I'roin that (ftfter- bainlw left ,lpr P\vajrl£it). M Strrva 

TiveH 'mthe teiriple built on the Clntmlrabhaga K I’liefi 

Kaja-s of several Yugas worshippetl him there, and in this Kaliyuga, after 
several ,Rajas had passed, Purandara Kesari, Kaja of the Kesari dyiiastv, 
oonstrueted a temple at, this place aiwi established 8 ^rahmapur Sasanas 
for the worship of the gp(i. '01611 fcginriing with the Keisari Rajas who came 
after him up to Cliudaaga Deva grid Pariisottaina Deya ,pf the Gangetlg 
dymisty, all the Mjas worship^^^ god. After this, in the same (knga 

\itiif»lm, Anang’a Bhima peva Maharaja havdng increased his revenue above 
what w'as realised by his predecessoi'is, increased the amount of offerings 
and fixed the sums to be spent on god’s Bhoga, Sewaks and Kshetra Dev^atas 
&(\ ‘ 

formerly the Rajas offered 42,500 Kalians (of Kauries. or Shells). 
Rajii Ananga Bhima Deva increased it by 80,000 Kalians, but at frfie advice tif 
one Iswara Kaik reduced this increase to one-third. So the total fame to 
52,500 Kalians. After thi.s the Kaurj piuT^ncy to gold, 

taking 15 Kahans equal to a Mad (half a tola^ of gold, the offering .was fixed 
at 8,500 Mads of gold. 

Poliowing is the detail of the Bhogs ' ' 

1. Sakala Dhupa Bhoga. 

- 2. Paiiclwmritii Snaria ahd Raja Bhoga. 

I 3. Duipahara Bhoga. 

• 4. Duipahar AVatas Bhoga. 

5. Sandhyh, Dhiipa Bhoga. 

6. Badasiagara Bhoga. 

7. Balhiblia Bhog. 

lor all these 5 ^ads of gold was given dail y. In the. 
whole year tliere was no Bhoga on 5 days, so that for 360 days, 
the exfienditure on Bhoga was ... ... ... 1,800 Mads. 

For Khetra. Bhtjga- . loo 


Tptal ..for the two 

For Matiar Bhiyari ... 

For Camphor and .Sandai-wood . ... 


For Flovvmrs 


1,300 Mads. 


200 Mads. 
100 . „ ' 
300 3,., 




• • • 
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For Miigha Ssipfetei aod f)iiadasa' Jatra festivals 
For FeWilks of #fn]ile 


„^00 Macks^ 
400 




s ^ Total V.V ■ .3,000 MKds; 

the of including Maya Devi ? Mads,> 


■ ■" ^ ■ i I . ' C-X , ' 

Ashta Shaittbhd (Including Rarn'eshvvara, Cliitreswara, 
Maugal'eswani. Isatlesyai^elf Mukieswai-^^^^ Trlbeniswara, Utpales- 
naia^ ... ... ... .... ... ... ... 

A:^hta (dirj’ddi D4vl (ludludlng Khalkothl, Ramchandl., 
Bhagawati, Rudhvnl, Khileswan, CRarchika, Ghltresvvari) 

For AiAna D^!va... ...' ... 

4 Dwarpalas (named Mathara, Plngala, Dandaand Chan- 


7T 

Jr 

jy 

jj 

jj. 


160 Mi^d^ 

120 
15 

20 

Other Devatels in the; ... ... 00 

For Chandra Bhaga Tirtlia ... ... " ... ... ? 

Jala Sthala and Akasa Devatas ... ... ... ... 12* 

Maharaja Ananga Bhitna Deva had said he would erect the Purushot- 
tarn temple at Puri bigger than what it was, but could not. To atone for 
this sin, his son Bararai Narsinha Deva 'Maharaja sent his Patra (2nd minis¬ 
ter) Shiba Samantiiray Mahapatra withmoney to erect; a temple in front of that 
of Purandara Kesari, over the Padpiatula Tank, and jd'ter its erection, 
i-onsecrated it and bringing the statue of this god; f^qm the letter temple! 
kept it there and giving more offerings and lands than what, were given 
by Raja Ananga Bhima Deva, got tlie latter Raja relieved of his sin, whose 
soul thereafter went to live in heaven. 

After this, several Rajas beginning with Bamrai Ffarsinha Deva, 
worshipped the god, and after reigning happily on, earth attaineid heaven. 
After the reign of Mukunda Raja, the Yavanas attacked this temple, hut n(,it 
l)fiing able to break it (tarried away tlie copper Ralasa and Dhwaja Padma. ., , 

Then Nai’sinha Deva,. the grandson of Maharaja Ramchandra Deva and 
son of Purussottam Deva, went to see the temple in his 9th Anka on a 
Monday (21st day of Mhia). On that day the Siiba of Orissii was given to 
Biikar Khan by the Emperor of Delhi (Shah Jalmn). 

•* Tbe total of these comes to 3,387 Mads, so the balance’ of 113 Mads must be for Maya Devi 
and Chandrabhaga, for which the ambmvts could not be read. lOO Mads for the former and ij 
Ma<is for the latter is Dfobabite. " 
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Oil iicCouiit of the violence Ciiused by the^ the 1 ein])le festivuls 

Htid Nibwlri festivals were beiu^ hel<J at Puri. T his Mtiharaja \^ellt to see tlie- 
etnpty temple and ”’ot it uieasured by pue jSwasiii Natli Maiiapatra fioiii Pin i. 
d'he ineasLiretTieMt was done with a measure called Kathi in leii>>th e<|ual to 
Ano-uls (finger widths) <i the Maharuja,* which may lie taken as 
r 8” or r 9”. 

The Aiii-i-AkUiri gives the bilhiwiiig.descnption f :— 

Also near dagaunath is a temple dedicated to the sun. Twelve ytears’ 
revenue of that country was s|ieiit on it. Itxperts, <litfic!ult to please, aae 
struek with amazement on seeing it. ddie lieight of its walls is a hundred 
and fifty hands and their thickness nineteen. It has three door-wavs. 
On the eastern one are figures of two elephants nicely carved, each catching 
hohl of a man in his trunk; on the western door figures of two horse-men Imvc' 
lieen .set up with all equipment and splendour ; and oh the northern, there are 
likenesses of two lions each making iirey of an-elephant ami stamling rampunt 
on him. In front (of the temple) is an octagonal |»illar of black stone, fifty 
yards in height. On ascending the nijne flights of stejis (leading the teinple) 

TheAiie^surement as'igiven is as follow.s 

Ghumbak LdhagMaffnetic irong projecting above the temple 12i'- Kathi; Kkhpuri—ii Kathi 
6 \ncruls- Egarupatika-li Kathis from the lions of the .-\unla, to. bottom of (laruda~12 KathiS 
from'the Sinba Garudaup to Padma Prishtha-87| Knthi, total 116 Kathis 20 .4nguls. Of thisOroti 
above the ttmpk is 12^ Kathis and the temple, as existing, 104 Kathis 6 'Anguls. [5esides:this there' 
was a Kalas(2.-8) angover the Padma-dhwaja (1 Kathi), tyliich have beer! broken, and which together 

measured 3 Kathi 8' Anguls, making the total height'of the temple 120 Kathis. 

The measureraent of Mukhsiali, small temple yil Kathis. Tire ApgaiA pr npen.platforni in 
front of the temple is east to west 16 Kathis 8 Anguls, and north to south 2.3 Kathis, To the ea.st , 
of this there are 12 steps now existing, each of these is 13 Kathis 8 Anguls bye Kathis. Torana 
pillars at the east door-wap ai'e 4 Kathis in width. There are two of these, and their top portiim 
is'visible. There were 1.7 steps on this side. 5 . were 10| Kathis by 2 Kathis. Width of the dqpr 
4 Kathis 3 Anguls, twd jambs of this made of chlorite stone, each 3 I Kathis in width, height 7 ® 
Kathis thicknL % Kathis. There are two Kliamba (pillars) in Mukshiali-deul, total width 2 ')% 
Kathis, thickness of the wails 8 Kathis, so for two walls 16 Kathis.. So the width of the MuksiaH 
.hiall deul including the walls is 45 % Katliis. Oi tlie Anasar Pinrli (?) of the main temple, thickness 
of the wall, north to south side -9 Kathis. length east to^west-18 Kathis, north and-south-18 Kat¬ 
his 8 Annuls. Leiigth of Siuhasan —7 Kathis; width .'iys, height 25* The upper Sinhasan—length 
;i Kathis 8 Anguls, width a Kathis, height i Kathi. Of the Aruna Kltarnba, citcumferetice-.TJ Kat.., 
his height (not given). The width of the wall of Paduk Nala (Dram) towards the north—18 Kathi^,^ 
wall on"the south-18 Kathis. two widths together 36 Kathis. Wall oWtlie west side of the temple 

18 Kathis. From the northern door to the lowest step, width 13 Kathis. 

•jThe translation is'mine. I have not taken Gladwin’s transiatidfa as it is not quite accurate, 
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on« a Kpadoiiii! enc-losure {hall)* and a large nidie, built ,in ,f?tonej,;in’whit'li 
has Ixjen carved tiie pother planets.'. All roupd (the temple]\are re- 

preseiitcd'a variety pf hwnaii JigHres in diffei’ent moods, some with their 
heads on the groiiiid, pthers standing’, sitting, pr lying", isome laughing, 
some wee[)ing, some w-bndering/(at something 1, others seem to he 
knowing. Besides there are different sorts of minstrels, and a number of 
.strange animals wliieh do not exist exc’eyff in imagination. They say 
seven lumdred and Oddf yesirs ag’o, llaja Narsiiiha Deta ffnishdd this granil 
htiildlug, and left (for hiniself) a big ineinorial.. In that vicinity, there are 
twenty-eight' teinples, six in front of tlie doors_ and twenty-two outside tlje 
eoinp<)und and there,are .stories connected with ea(.‘h of these. 

Among later writers may be inentioned vStirling wlio visited the |)lace 
in 1824. Fitrgusson (1838), l)r. Hiinter and Dr. Rajetidr/ Lai ^fitter. Their 
writings need not fa; copied here, lieing readily available. Beferencea ami 
([iiota(i(\ns wjll he made further on as foun'd tieeessary. Dr. Rajendra Lai 
(]notes au,al>ri(|ged yersiop, of tlig Handla Panji, which says :—• 

His'soh l^angiilia’ Narasinha l)evii' reigiied fca* 4.5 years, Saka 120’4, 
Tins King e.rerted in the Arka Kshetra tein])|e to tlte (h)d Konarka. His 
seal runs tlms The lord of the earth, tlie tailed King Narasinha, erected a 
temple for the ray-garlanded Hod in the Saka year twelve lumdred.” 

(.’ontparing this with the dt^scription given in the Alandla Panji, cyuoted 
id)ove. it'will be found tliat the'so-called abridgrntmf is itotliing like it, but is 
merely a liearsay description. The seal (pmted therein dw^s not also timl a,Tiy 
eorrol)oration froiu the Mainlla Panji. 

The authors mentioned alxive visited the temple when it was quire, 
in ruins, th(! sand had completely covered the plintli/ind a |)ortion of the 
superstructiu'e, and the position of the main temple v^as marketl l)y a 
mound of stones. No trace was, visible of any of the minor temf)les. At the 
tinie’'when the Ain-i-Akhari was written, the; temple,was not, it appears, quite 

The word used may also mean “ a platfomi,'* iri wh‘ich case the platform in front of.the tem¬ 
ple is meantl 

- I The word in my copy is (Kasre), which means fraction. Its use is quite *unid'iomatic, and 
I believe it is a mistake in Gopyinr’ from tire original, which probably had the word *'Kesari ” in 
which case the text would mean, “They say it Is seven "hundred and thirty y^ars old, Atiid K’esari 
llaja Narsing Deo finished St,J shall deal with this later on. 
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^les^.rted, but the, ravages of. drift sand had started and the plinth ivas jiartly., 
if not wholly, CQArered up, for then? is no mention of the wheels and horses 
of the temple, Avhich are itff chief |)eeuliaritv, striking a coniiuon xisitor 
at, the; first sight. The descriptioJi, Iwsides, does not carry us farther than 
in thg Porch or Jagamohap of the temple, to the Navagrah Stone oN er tlm 
<looi'-VYay tp thq main toAA^er, mentioned as a large recess in whicli the image 
of the Sun with other planets' was carved, and it is not unlikely that a portion 
of the toATer had'fallen, before xVbu! Fazl got liis information of tlie teini»lc. 

In the time of hfarasinba .Deva (a.u. .1 (>28-1045) also; who got the tem¬ 
pi^ pleasured up, th^ jiliuth was evidently covered up, and the temple 
Avd's beginning to fall into ruins. , 


The account ghmn hitherto, of t,h^ templp .being thus incomplete^ 
ithviirn'bt bh out of place to giAm here, a fidler, description of it, which is now 
possible after the sand and debris have been i-emovofl. 
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CHAPTER II 



AN OI^ISSAN,. TEMPLE. 

Befo7‘f> coming to the actual (lescription of the Blaek Pagoda, it appear,'! 
desirable .to dewribe briefly the difleretit' part?! of which an Ori.ssan temjvle 
is coniposed, giving their Uriya names. It generally con.sistsof tWo bnildrng!S, 
the main temple or saTK^tuary in which the statue of the presiding deity Is keht, 
and an Audience Hall or Porch i'rom v\ hich the ordinary pul)lic is ftllOvved 
to have a look at the* god. The sanctuary is called Deul (or the teinple)^. 
and the Porch has got the different names Mohan, Jagamohan,' MukshaIi. 
Bhadraka and Mandapa. The Deul has got’no doors ekc«pt One leading- to tlie 
Audieruxi Midi. The latter has got doors on all the four sides. In timafler 
temples, hoAvever, the side-doors are geneKilly closed, so that there is only 
the front door, which faces either the East or the West, generally the former. 
Sometimes in digger temples two more buildings similar to the Porch 
are added in fixjnt. Thi.s additi<ai uppear.s to have been made at a later datq 
w hen the corKmirse of pilgrims needed l)etter accommodation. The one Closest , 
to the Jhmch is called theNatainandir or the dancing hall, in which the pilgrints 
can sit for a shortAime j the other one is named Bhogmandap or liefectory. 
I’he former is generally an open sort of structure^ the latter has only two 
floors, one in front and the other leading to the Natamandir. 

The plan of these rooms is invariably a stpaire. The outer faces of 
walls are generally given twm fold projections dividing them into 5 parts 
(liathaka), hence the building is called Panchamthi. If the liice be divided 
into seven parts by three fold projections, it will be called Sapfeirathi, and 
so on. The central one of these parts, which includes the door, is known as 
Rahapaga, those on its either side are called Anardhapaga and the corner one.s 
Kanakapaga. "fhese projectuais are can*ied up to the top of tlie roof 
or covering of the buildings. 

Leaving the ])linth which has not received the attention it de.served 
in the generality of Oris.san temple.«, the buildings are divided into three 
principal parts: (1) The body, including the bottom moulding and that 
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at the top from which the roof begins, (2j the covering or mof, and (5) the 
Amla or crown ornament with .which may be jfiiJlnded the Kalasa and Ditwaju. 
d’he roof of file Deal is formed by raising uj) the walls below, at the same time 
gh'iivg them a slight batter, SO that they gradually approafih each other, 
until they ai’e sufficiently near for a X'ocer stQiie or iron bt^ams to be us<;<I. 
I’he steeple or tower thus formed i.s named €huda. r A common orhamentatiou 
for tlie stccph; is a scries of miniature temples, one over fhe other,made all 
roumf on the .Aiiardlia or Kanakapagas, or soTnetimc.s on tlie tfentral or Raha- 
paga also. On the front or east Kahapaga is set up tlie big li<.ih-ori*ele.ph:iuU 
figures known as Oaja Sinha or Garuda Sinha. The crown ornameiitiition 
consists of a compressed ribbed, dome called Amla topped by a conical < 
struction natiied Tvliapun looking like an inverted fuiuieh fiat at the top, in the*, 
cciitre of which is placed the Kalasa ora fine .representatidii of tt water yir. 
Over the Ivaiasa comes theDlnvaJa oi* symbol of the presiding, deity, rnade, 
geiierally of iiietal. These parts are shown on the sketch figttfe of the temple, 
^'idc Plate I. , ’ 

The it)of of the Molian and other buildings is, tmlike that.of tbe. iDcul, 
pyriiiiiitlal oi- in certain cases prisinoidal. .Prom abo\'e tlie walls a lieavy <'or- 
iUce’mmkv'lip' of seii’*eral rems of orn'amehtal bands witli a cyrna |>rojecrs 
horii',f)iit!ill'V',’Veceding uuiforinly as It goes up, so as to given perfect pyramidal 
siiape’witlTthe'top Kalasa as the apex. These bauds are in two to tliree grou{»s 
containing four to si.v rows in each. The .space between twogrot,ips or tiers 
is <yteiipied bA' huinali HgurC.s or lion.s. The Amla witli its Kalasa &■<■. is simi¬ 
lar to that in the Deal. Between the Amla aiid the tiens of cornices, and eon- 
mxting the two dissimilar'things th6 veiW ingeuinusly desigued eoMstnieTi<>n 
the Sri with its lv,lia))uri. The two form a bell-shapiMl ribbed figure, uith a 
• euried plain bottom and supported on er(.me]niig li<in,s. I’he rilw are well 
(ie.sigued to show lotus petals. 

Dwing tt) tlu‘ ditfererit’forms of the roof, the \ ertie:il lines of' the inaiu 
tower show oiit more proiiiineiitly thuu the horizcHit.il lines, while in, tlie 
other buildings, the’horizontal lilies are more prominent. The two styles are 
lienee differentlv ktiawii as R,k*ha (striped) aiul Paidit (stepped) re.speetiv'e]y. 





CHAPTER HI. 

c . ■ nji ,i i. 

■■ ; -V rx- ; . . . J;.: - , 

DESCRIPTION OP KON.\KK.\ TEMPLE. . 

1.ike the temples at Bhuhauesvvaf and Puri, tlie Koharka temple 
eousisted of a main tower and a poi'ch.' .()H the ailditional biiiidiiigs, there is 
only one* instead of two as in those temples. This is in front' of the porch, 
but is (juite a separate striietnre, not joined to the main building as at Puri 
and Bhubaneswar. 'Fhe Jagarnohipi: and the main temple spmd on one plj.ath 
and were meant to rejaiesent a chariot of the Sumgod to whom the temple 
vya.s yledicated. It has twelve pairs of Tiicely carved wheels, am.^ seven honscs 
attavhecl to it, also beautifully finished, , ^ 

The chariot of the Sim is driven, according to the Puranas, by seven 
horses and on one wheel only, representing allegorically the seven plancl^. al| 
moving in accordance with the same law, Sometimes the Sun is represented 
te have one horse, which is white, in colour and has seven heads, .which is, 
as .some think, meant to show that the white i-ay.s of the sun are made lip 
of seven colors. The builder of the-.chariot temple of Komirka, however^ 
would neitlier have a horse with seven heads, nor only one wheel to the 
fhiiriot. as either would have- looked so unnatural. He remained satisfied 
with his hoirses and w^heels sliowing the planets moving albng the twelve 
divisions of the firmament,'the signs of the zodiai;, if an astronomical fac^ 
nuist be represented, • . , 

Above the ground level which is paved to a short width all round the 
temple, rises quite sqdare the stylobate, V2 in&hes deep, forming a pedestal 
for the plinth. The wheels rest on this, so also the horses. It is (a,rv<*d 
With a contimions line of elephants, in bas-relief^ excepting a few/ jxwtions 
'Where other'^^nes, domestic, shikar &c. have lieen represented. 

, I he .plinth is i.S’-d” high and may bQ divided hori/,ontally Into five 
divisions. The lowest one is a moulding consisting at the kittom of a mint 

*This building was Ut first tak^n to be a fiboganvandapa (rdfectorAq. but its bpen structure 
shows, that it was* a Natmandir and^not a Bhogamahdapa. So in this bobfc it wUI be refeiVdd {‘6 
as Natmanciir, ,.L 
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rerersa on .a scrplle|i base ami sho.wiiig lotus petals, au. .ovolb .rather of (Ireek 
cut in, the niiclclle, and twq tiles or facia with floral scroll pattei’u oomiectetl 
>yiitli a pointed torus at the top, , The whole moulding' is 2Ml’' high. Then 
come panels formed between pillasters generally in the shape-of temples. 
These, panels, contain grilRns and Nagakanyas or female figures with lower 
[jai't of their body dike that of a spake, l)e8ides sotne very fine female figures, 

Ijhe height of these panels is Pvei’ the panels comes a band consisting 

pf dw.9t . neatly ,omamented lines of tiles with a pointed torus in the mMdle„ 
aiyi separating them from another set of panels above, Tln-s is 12 inches. . 

The upper panels are formed by pillars iha-y bea-utiffillv finished. The 
l>ase (insists of a moulding similar to the moulding of the plinth described 
alwve. The body, whicli is in ’section a square with double chainpered cxiruers^ 
is ornamented with fine scrdlLs showing small animal figures. The tapital is 
round witli the top formed of nice lotus petals. The panels contain figures 
for the most part obscene. Those not obscene are some singlq female figures 
which are' real w'orks of art, and some groups representing |,rarticuhii* scenes. 
Of the latter the followdng are interesting ' - 

1,. A Baja is sitting on an elephant,; and some persons evidenth' of a 
different nationality, as wearing do'V':. -, k'ks, liave brought a giraffe to him as a 
present. The animal has, however, been lljown with horns*. 

^ 2., A Shikar scene, with a Baja on hptse-hack, killing, tigers and deer, 

The tiger has not, as far as I know, been fig.'j’ed, any where else in Uri^ a 
carvings. This carving has lieen a litthrwiirn 

3, A Shiva-Iinga and statues of Jagaimatfi lattid* 

killing Mahishasur, are shown on the same jiedestol, and a ’'tOtfi''Bi,s*" 

attendants and elephants has come for worship. Two similar carvings in 
<;hlorite were recovered from the debris of the main temple, the only chief 
difference being that they have got two pedestals', one vith Shiva-Iinga and 
Jagannath, and the other with Burga. It was suggested that the figure 
represented a reconciliation of the three principal sects of the Hindus, viz,, 
Shaiva, Vaisbinava and Shakta. This can' hardly Ite accepted, for there was 
--never a time when all these secte were reconciled Pi each cither. Besides, 

<^The scene reminds one of a painting (dating about 1380 b.c.) found in a Theban tomb^ 
}n which some Nubian Chieftains bring presents including a giraffe, to an, Egyptian king. The 
painting is reproduced in the New Popular Encyclopedia Volume X., page 262, 







Jagannatlr In a case ought to have'been given a sepahat^ pedestal like 
Durga, and should have been accompanied by Balaraina and Subhadi*a, or 
at least Siidarshana-i,/hakra. As it is. the figure is'quite devoid of any orna¬ 
mentation standing as it were like a symbol, and it is not difficult to recognise 
in it the aymbolic figure of Rama mad;; to represent that the Shi\^a-linga was 
Rarrieswara and the scene meant was at Rameswaram in the South. It may 
l>e noted that' the pictures of Rameswara always contain a figure of Rama, 
(do^. to the Lingu ' The presence‘of Durga killing Mahishasura alsb confirms 
this view, as vve know from the Skanda Ptirana,* that MahishaShura w^as born 
near Rameswaram and the incarnation of Durga to kill him was at that place, 
'fhc 8c;ene, therefore, represents Rama going to worship the Shiva-Unga at 
Rameswaram. The late Dr. T. Bloch (Superintendent, Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey, Eastern Circle), took the scene as at the temple of Jagannath and con¬ 
cluded from the assumption that at the time when Konarka was built (which 
he took to be the 13th century) Jagannath was associated with Shiva and Durga 
mid not as at pi-esent with Bakrarna and Snbhadra, and that the change might 
be attributated to the great Valshnava revival that spread over Northern India 
in the 14th and 15th centuries under the influence of religious teachers like 
4'haitiinya.'l’ The assumption, as well as the conclusion, although a novel one, 
i.-' quite.un-warninted, for there is nothing to show that there, ever existed a 
Siiiva-linga and a statue of. Durga along with Jagannath in the Puri temple, 
nor is there any record of the cdiange of the statues as suggested by Dr. Bloch. 
Dn the (;ontrary, recairds can be found of dates much anterior to the Vaishnava 
reformers like Cliaitanya and bthers, to show that BalaraTna an<l Subhadra 
were companions of Jagannatha tefore the Vaishnava revival. 

As an instance may l>e mentioned the Brahma Parana,—Adliyaya 50, Ch. 
44 to 54. It may lie noted that this Purana does not name Buddha amongst 
the Avatars of Vishnu, and so the irmiges, like what we have at present, 
existed before he was regarded as an imiaimation, some time previous to the 
Hth century.J Df. Blocli made another a.ssumption that the Raja Avith his 
attendants, most of whom are liearded, represented the Sun-god Avith his 
planet^ This is also groundless as there is absolutely nothing to shoAV it, 
not a single distinguishing mark of the Sun or his planets, which the artist 

^ Bramha khand<i> Setu Mahatitiya, Adhyaya 6th and 7tii. 

t the June 1D09 .on the Antiquities df Oiissa, their Ggnservatlon and Histdry. 

J For this date see “Antiquities of Orissa Volume II., page l07» 
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would sutely have given, if he liad lueaut wluit Dr. Blorh aKSUmed. In 
same slab, it may be noted, in or<{er to shew that the demon killexl by JDurga 
i.s Mahishasura, a small head of liuffalo (Mahisha) lias been .shown uiiderneath, 
and it is impossible that the sculptor, if he bad meant to show tlie Sun and hi.'? 
planets in the form of'the llaja and his retinue, would have omitted their 
•listinguisliing marks. The heiglit of these panels is 3’-Mb’ 

The top-inost part of the plinth. 2’'9 " in height, eonsism of three 1 ine? 
of tiles, the lowest one showing elephants and war scenes, and projettirg 
over the panels below. The sworn! one which is sUgkdy recedeil is, 
with honey comi) pattern. I he, top <me is now broken and was prolr bly 
carved Avith hgures of elephants &c. 

The wheels of the chariot temple are in diameter, and haefbocrv- 

detail of theif parts nicely shown. 'J'here are 8 bigger and 8 thinner spokes 
in each wheel. The former as well as the I’hn are finely brnamen^ed widi 
scrtill work and small figures. The axles neatly [irojot out. Some'of these 
Avheels are broken. . . ! 

There were seven horse.-*, four on the right side aiKl three on the 
left. The body is 0 '-2’' long. The chain from the hit going round the 
neck is nicely shown, tiie bridle a)»pears to be made of entwined wires. Idic 
horses wear ornaments in their feet, also iiecklace.s ornamented with small 


I'he {dinth wa..s ascende<l liy tlirge. flights of .steps noiv.. broken, orie 
opposite each of the three doors leading into the Porch. The width of tlic.sc 
at the.stylobate,is 42’-()”. As the width of steps given in the records is.a.boiit 
25'-8 ” only, it appejirs there were side waUs about b .feet vvide on each .side. 
A jxirtion of thi.s grand })]ijith. i8 sliowii in Plate Ko. ,X. , ' ; 

' ■ 'Phe su[)erstructure consisting of,the porch, flic main temph^ and tlircc 
structures sniToimding^the main temple^ Avas lahl put leaving a lierm of 
fi’Orn 8 to 12 feet. A common pedestel pr stylobate 2’-d" liigh was cxni- 
structed first, and over this the building.s were laid out separately. The jM^des- 
tal consists of a tile with scroll Avork, topped by a cyma i-ever.sa showing plain 
lotus flower-s. Ovta’ tiiis slopes up another tile with a nice fiprul design 
with lotus petals above.^ Between t,he (;yma and flie: upper projecting tiles 
is a very fine honey comb work. ■ ■- 
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THE JAG'AMOHAN, OR PORCH. ' " - , - 

Tlie Jagainohan is a squaj-e building jii the Panch-ratlii style, i.e., with 
two fold projection on its walls, The walls inay be divided liorizontally 
into five divisions like the plinth. The lowest one is a, moulding 11 feet higlu 
It consists of a nicely-carved ,tile with a cyma of lotus petals ; over this is a, 
|)lain ovolo with a thin band going round in the middle, and this again is siir- 
inounted by two Jine^ of wll-ornamented tiles ivith a pointed torus in the 
middle. , 

Over the nioiilding come jianels or niches eimtaining gi-iffins. There 
are figures of lions Standing on crouching elephants, and in some cases 
animals with trunk of an elephant and paws of a lion killing demons. These 
latter were jierhaps the aninmls mentioned by AbuLFazl that could exist only 
in imagination. The height of the niches 809'', Then comes a moulding 
2' 6" wide made up of five bands, well-ornamented with scrolls &c., and sepa¬ 
rating the niches below from those above. The upper niches have a height'of 
8 feet, and contain obscene life-size figures, which, but for their obscenity, 
would do credit to the sculj)tor, by their natural cut and beauty of shape. 

The top-most-portion of the Ixidy of the Mohan consists of a moulding 
9'6" thick, made lip of ten bands finely ornamented. ' 

The projections of the walls, or Pagas as they are called, are differently 
ornamented, excepting for the middle and toj) band-mouldings which turn 
round and follow each Tecess and corueiVand are the same‘throughout. The 
lowest moulding and the tw o panels are replaced on these Pagas ( Kanaka and 
Aiiardhapagas) by figures of temples. On each side of these .temples are two 
polygonal pillars. The outer ones iirt! adorned with'^roU Work ahd 'are nicely 
shaped being contracted at the base and the capital.- 'Tile inner ones have 
«loul)le rows of obscene figures. In the lowest imrtion, however, the inner 
pillars are beautifully entwined round by boilies of snakes which end at the 
top in a male and a female figure. The lowest moulding is thus seen only 
in small portions at the corners and lietween the different Pagas, and its effect 
in appearing at intervals in this. Aay is veiy eharming. 

With all these projections and recesses with Which' the walls are orna¬ 
mented, the square charafjter of the building is fully visible, unlike the Jaga- 
mohan at l^uri or Bhubaneswar which lose their form in tliese projections. - 
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The roof of the Jagamohan is J^yrarnidal, built ih the horizontal 
arch pattern, i.e., by corbelling in the layere of vstone above the walls, so tlnit 
they gradually approached eiM^h other/ The slope of the roof thus 

formed was about 1 to 1. The ornamentation outside consists in three tiers of 
cornices, the lower two containing six rows each and the upper one five. The 
faces of the former, are carved wdtb nice friezes showing elephants, horses and 


other animals and some wair scenes, which are set off with richly carved 
lancet-headed crests at regular intervals. The total heig'lit of the first or 
lowest tier is 15’ fi", the thickness of cornices varying from 3 0'" to 1 ‘ 3'/ 
They are champered at. the edge,, so that the faces are not more than 1’ 3". 
The. lowest, stone projects 3' '9" horizontally from above the wall of the 
building. There is no bracket or support of any kind, except what it gets 
from the portion resting: on the wall and the weight of masoniw alx)ve it. 


The second tier of cornices commences at a heightpf 7’4" from the 
top of the first one, the si>ace, between being divide! int;) niches, containing 
life-size female figaires with Khol and other musical instruments. 


At this level there are also, over each of the three door-ways, two 
fit»'ures of Shiva, with Lis characteristic sacanid tlh’ead of a snake and Damaroo 
ill tlie hand. Tliere are only four heads instead of five, altliotigh each 1 lead 
has got three eyes. This is not however, an anomaly, as data or the 
. matted hair of Shiva is sometiines countetl as the fifth head. At Kora 
.Johauabad (Uniteii Provinces) there is a statue of Shiva, living only four 
heads, but tuking the Jata into consideration the name of the .Shiva is Panch- 
vaktreswara or five-headed Shiva. 


The height of the second set of comice is 10'fi", the thickness of 
stones viwyiftg fit>in 1’IK'' to 1'3", The projection of the lowest course 
is 3'G" 


Between this and the third set of cornices there are recesses again, 5' 4" 
hio'h containinof figures of female minstrels like those lower down. 

The third set, although adorned with lanc^-lieaded crests has no 
bas-relief figures carved along, the edges, as being at such a great height, about 
90 feet, the \vork would have been lost to the beholder. The total height of 
tins set is 7' 6”, the projection of the lowest cornice being 2' 7". 
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The Paucharathi §iyle ot the Avails has, been followed on the roof. 
I4ch line of, cornice, a^.alfO;the recesses between two tiers of cornices, has 
projections in general keeping ,vvith the projections below. 

Over the upper set of cornices, which finishes the roof covering. Comes 
the heavy Sri, with its Beki (or neck), supported on eight lions which serve 
to connect the circular ornament to the square form of the roof bClow. T*he 
Sri is a plain comipressed spheroid surmounted by a very gracciul hell-shaped 
Khapuri ornameided Avith lotus petals. The total height of the Sfi'with its 
Beki and Khapuri is 17’ 8'’. On this comes the Amla a compressed fibbed 
dome with its Beki and Kliapuri, supp:.)rted on the backs ami heads of hien 
sitting with their hands pressed on the ground. The Khapuri of the .Ahvla 
is quite plain, and its top is a circle of 16' 10” diameter. The height of the 
Arnla is 7' 10”. 

The Kalasa and Dhwaja of the Jagamohan are missing. Only a small 
piece of ir<)n which ' held it in position still projects Up in the centre of the 
Amla. 

On the .suitability of this roof to the elegant and at the same time 
solid-looking walls, Fergnsspn writes the following in his Picturesque Illn.s- 
tration.s of anpient architecture :— ^ 

“Were 'such a roof as this placed over a colonade or on a Avail much 
cut up Avith openings, it would,'no doulh, be oA^erpoweringly heavy, but placed 
as it is on a solid wall vvith only one 6]iCning Pn each face, and that so deeply 
recessed,; !' scarcely knoAv one so feingiilhrly appropriate and elegant, and the 
|)lay of light and shade from its bold and varied projections, a,mi interA’ening 
.shadows give it a brilliant and sparkling effect, that, I confess, I have almost 
never seen equalled.” 

The Porch had four doors, three leading outside, the fourth on the 
westeni Avail leading into the main temple. The door frames Avere of chlorite 
niagnifieieutly ornamented, all of the same pattern almost. The folloAving 
is the description’of the eastern one giA’^en by Dr. Bajendra Bal Mitter in his 
“Antiquities, of Orissa”:—- ' 

“Its front is one mass of carving of the richest, and most sumptuous 
description to he seoii^ anywhere in India. The pattern is conventional, being 
met Avith not dniy in different parts of Orissa, notably in the porch of the 
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Great Tower o£ Bhubanesvara, but also m the Ajanta Cave No. 1* and else- 
^vhere ; but its finish is most exquisite. The design (nclucles seven distinct 
liands enclosed in a frame having its edge moulded in the form of a cyinarecta, 
and set off with ir series of lotUs petals edged with beaded ornaments. The 
bands are all set bn the same level; they rise from the top of alto-rilievo 
human figures standing in different attitudes, and terminate at the corner 
' of the lintel, the transverse portions on the lintel being in some of the bands 
differently ornamented. The inmost band has a floral design similar to 
Figure ^4., Plate XL of Volume I. The next is formed of two twining ser- 
]>eiits which terminate at the top in a female bust. The chaste design and 
exquisite finish of this scroll can not be surpassed by any carving pf mediicv^al 
timc.s. The third is formed of panels filled in, alternately, A\dth the coat of 
anus design shown in Figure 46 b, Plate XXXIIL, Volume I., and human 
couples in disgustingly obscene attitudes. In the transvei’se portion of this 
])aud the coat of arms design is omitted, and the human couples are replaced 
by single squatting figures, either singing, or playing on musical instruments, 
d he fourth is a trailing vine in the loops of which cherubs are at play. In the 
transverse portion of this band the vine is dropped, and the cherubs arc re- 
])laced by human figures in a flying attitude, each carrying a female seated 
on his out-stretched thigh. (Figure 143, Plate XXX VL, Volume I.). The 
fifth is formed of a series of miniature [blasters set orie over the otlier, 
the transverse portion being filled in with mnsiciaiis playing mostly oti the 
large drum, called Khola (Figure 169, Plate XXX., Volume I.). The sixth 
is a. repetition of the third in every detail ; and the seventh is formed of a 
string of cucurbitaceoiis flower.s (Figure 143, Plate XXX VT.j Volufne L). 
In the middle of the transverse f>ortion of each band, there is a j)anel flanked 
vfth pilasters and filled in with Imssi-riliec i. The subject of the lowest [)ane! 
is' the sun as shown in the Navagraha frieze, holding a full-blown lotus 
in each hand, and attended by two sercants waving chauries. In the next 
])auel the central figure is a Raja explaining something to a minister standing 
wdth folded hands bn one side, while a servant bn the other side waves a- 
chanri. This is repeated iri the third, fourth, fifth and sixth panels. In the 
topmost-panel the Raja apjiears in a niche surmoimted b}’ a trefoiled arcli 
and having the, head of an elephant on each side.-’■ - 

; There is a mistake almut the subject of the lowest panel. Dr. 
Rajendra Lai takes the figure to lie the sun, but actuali,y it represents 

^ Indian Antiquary for August 1874. 
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Mahalakshmi, the goddess of wealth and good fortune seated on a , ^otus and 
with two full-blown lotus flowers in her hands. On reaoli side rises a lotus- 
stalk bearing a flower, on which, stands an elephant pouring water over the 
figure from,a jar held in its extended trunk. There are two attendants with 
ehauries. Ihis goddess was held in respect by all the sects of the Hindus, as 
well as by the iJains and the Buddhists, each one having a separate story 
alx)ut her existence. 

The width of the clilorite fi-ame or lining' iti the case of thfee outer 
doors was 4'.6”, so that, with the opening'6’-10", the total width of the doors 
was 15’-10’. Oh each side of the doors projected flanks, now broken, which 
supported a heavy piece of stone on two-solid iron ben,ms. The face of this 
stone which formed the architrave was carved with bas-relief figures of 
the nine planets. It is not known how the flanks were ornarnenthd but 
it is probable that their inner faces’ were kept plain to set off the 
i»eautifully oi aaineuted door frame, and that the outet faces were in keeping 
with the designs on the wall of the structure, the top of the architrave or the 
^avagraha stone, as it is called, being in line with the top of the upper 
recesses. There appears to have been a frieze over the Navagraha stone. 
Ill front of each of the flanks there was a polygonal pillar going up to the top 
of .the architrave and supporting a piece df stone forming a cornice over it. 
Wliat the design of these pillars or cornices was cannot be said now, as except- 
iiig a portion of the base of one of the pillars on the north side, nothing is in 
existence^,The. projection for the door, flanks and the iiillars together mea- 
J^ured 1(} feet at the pedestal. 

Of the Navagraha stone arcliitraves only one from tlie eastern door- 
VMiy now exists, lying at a distonce of aliout quarter of a mile from the 
temple. Ihe stone, a chlorite slab, was originally J x 4’-0’’x ,y-9" 
To make it lighter to carry to Calcutta it was, probably in 1803, cut longitudi¬ 
nally into two. The carving i.s excellent both in design and finish (See Plate 
XTl). Its 8ubjei;t i.s thus de.scribed by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mifter : 

The face of the stone architrave is divided into nine panels, each 
cotitaimng a human figure, richly ornamentod. wi-aring a high-ix)inted crown 
and s^iated cross-leggeil on a lotus. The panels arc framed l>y squat jiilasters 
suppwtmg a trefoiled ai-ch. The design is neat, and Iieautifully executed. 

he first figure, heginning from the left-hand side, is that of Kavi or the sun 
According to a hymn attributed to Vyasa, he should lie of the colour of the 
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hibiscus flower' (Jaba), and very refulgent; but in sculpture he appears like a 
genial-looking man holding a full-blown lotus in each uplifted hand. The 
second is Soma or the moon. In appearance it is the conn cerpart of the first, 
except in the position of the hands, which are stretched forward, the left 
holding a water vessel, and the right a rosary which he is engaged in counting. 
The hymn aforesaid assigns him a white colour like that of conch-shell, or 
snow. The third is Mangala (Mars) ; the fourth Buddha (Mercury), son of 
the. mpop ; the fifth Yrihaspati (Jupiter) j the sixth Siikra (Yenus) ; and 
the seventh Sani, (Saturn). In sculpture they are alke-in form, feature,. 
ornaments and occupation, except Jupiter ivho has got a flowing beard. In 
the hymn, the third is descrilied to be a red-coloured youth, Ixini of the esirtb, 
resplendent as an agglomeration of lightning, and holding a spike. The 
fourth is a son of the moon, of a dark blue colour like that of the bud of the 
Friyangu tPanicnim Italicum), of unrivalled beauty and benign aiipetiranco, 
1'he fifth is of the colour of gold; he is the high priest of the gods and sages, 
I’l.e sixth is the high priest of the Asuras, and of the colour of the stalk 
of the winter Jessamine (Jesmenia pulieseens). The seventh is the son of 
Ravi, (Sun) by Chhaya, (darkness), and of dee[) 1)1 ne colour. The eighth 
Kahu or the a.scendiug node, is the son of Sinhika. He was produced by one. 
human l)ody being divided into two, the upper half forming him, and the ’' 
lower half the descending node. He is of a most fier<’e aspe<‘t, and tlie 
oppressor of the sun and the mcwm, one or ptlier of \vhi(;li, according U) 
Pouranic mythology, he swallows and therby produ<;cs an eclipse. In sculj»- 
ture he is represented as a grinning grotescpie monster, with one irnmensi; 
canine tooth projecting from the upper jaw ; he has a rounderl (Town with 
three triangular peaks, and a nimbus of rays terminating in dcjts. In one 
hand he holds a rounded (fl)jec't, which Mr. Stirling take.s for a hatchet, hut 
which is probably meant for the sun, and in the other a crescent m<x)n. The, 
last'is Ketu, the descending node, son of liudra ; he is of the colour of 
the smoke rising from STnouldering straw, fierce and wicked, the oppressor of 
the stars. The upper part of his body is in all its details similar to that of 
the first four figures, l)ut the lower part is forme(.l of the body of a serpent 
which epils round so as at first sight to produce the im|:)ression of its being of 
tlie same character as that of the first seven figur(*s., The busts of most 
of the figures are so dcvelopwl as to. apf>ear like those of young womeji..,, 
Mr. (Si iiiing describes the sixth as a youthful- female, with ‘‘ plump .wa^ll 
rounded figure,” but the mi>stake has arisen from the ass(>ciati()n of the, ith^a .of 
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Ven-ts with this figure^’ As an Eng’lishman, Mr. Stirling conld not ‘shake ofll: 
his early irnpressions. In Indiii rteithen the moon nor Venus is anywhei'e 
likened to aferaale. ()n reference to the photograph, it will also be seen that the 
sixth figure does not differ fi'oin the others. Images of these planets, tesides, 
»)!-cur over the door-way of all the richer temples in Orissa, and nowhere has a 
hmiale f)een placed in the room of the high priest of the Asuras. In legends 
Sukm is blind of ’one eye, but this is not shown in the sculpture. Tfhte dbpict of 
f»la<-ing the planets over the gjiteway is to make them, who are the arbiters of 
mundane destiny; subservient to the welfare of the temple.” 

The interior of the Jagamohan was^ plain, without any carving. Onlv 
a simple moulding ran all round the nxmi at a height of 5 feet. Over the 
thi’ee doors leading outside, there' were recesses formed in the walls. On the 
western side was the door leading to the njain temple with its fine chlorite 
frame work as riientioned above. Over this also there was a Navagraha anlii- 
tnive as usual. 

The room, which was a square 6()''x60”, was divided into a nave 
and two aisles 1>ymeans of four pillars, which supported a ceiling on solid, 
iron l)eams. In w'hat way this ceiling was supported ivS not known, as the 
whole thing fell down in bSdS, arul nothing of it wUkS left when the pondi was 
filled up in 1 904. 

The inside; of the room was plastered. Dr. Itajendra Lai says that 
a<-(!ording to Af«i] Fazl’^ description the ceiling was painted, but I find no 
mention of tlie ceiling or anything painhul in bis description. 

THE MAIN TEMPLE, 

Of the main temple or Deni only a small portion now remains, hut 
it is sufficient to give one an idcji of its magnificence, of its neat, ejalxjrate 
carvings, and of its superiority in archih'cture over every other ternpie 
in Orissa, those of Bhubaneswar and Jagannath not excepte.d. The ari'amm- 
inent of different parts of the body of the temple, as also their de.sign and 
mouldings is the same as in the plinth or the walls, of the Jagamohan. Ibi-t 
l)eit)g of a bigger scale here the mouldings are detiper and bolder, the di fit went 
s«;rolls and floral designs are neater and clearer. 

The advantage of the bigger scale has l)een taken not in saving lal»Ur 
Put in bringing out finer work and showing nicer details wliicli were not*' 
pcNisible in a smaller space. 
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,bver the pedestal, "which as already said is the same as for the Jaga- 
mpharij is the moulding similar to the moulding in fliat part of the temple. 
The height taking the pedestal is 15'9’. 

Then come the panels or niches (xmtaining the figure of griffins 
as in the Jagamohan, but of a bigger siz6. In the huddle or Rahapaga oji the 
three sides, south, west and north, there are, at this level three very fine statueH 
of the Sun carved in full telief on big chlorite slabs. 

On the south side the slab is 12'-fi''x5'-lT’x2'-6", in which is 
ciit the statue of the Sun-god, S'-G" high in full relief. There is no crown 
on the head, but the hair is tied like that of ascetics, with a very ornamental 
headband above the fore-head. There are tjar-riligs, necklace and a cloth 
(dhoti) with well-designed patterns, as also stot^kings. The hands held 
lotuses. At the feet of the Sun-god, sits his thighless charioteer Aruna 
"with a lash in his right hand and the reins of the seven horses in the left. On 
the right aide is lying a straight sword in its sfsabbard. On each side of tlie 
Sun-god is one Bhakta (worshipper) I'-G ' high, one Rishi (Ascetic) l'-5’ 
liigh, one Porter 3' high with sword and shield, and one female figure with a 
how in her left hand. Also over the Porters, each side, there are two 
female figures holding chamar, incense-])ot &<•.. These are perhaps the two 
wiv'^es of the %in, Chhaya and Sangya, ami his two daughters Gayatri and 
Savitri. Near the shoulders are figures of Bnvhrna on the right and Vishnu 
bn, the left. An arch is made over the statue and along this are figures of 
Kandarpas and Apsaras (angels, male and female) singing.' 7’here is also 
a party of twelve Musicians in bas-relief iH^tween the horses and Aruna. 

The westera slab shows almost simi lar car vi ngs and figures, the diflferem^e 
Ixfing that the jnatted.hair of the Sun-god lias been replaced by a fine diadem. 
The figure opposite that of Brahma is not V'ishmi here, as his.signs Bankha, 
.(fhakkra &c. are not shown. It ha.s in fact no special marks, so it can not be 
said which god was meant. 

The siatue on the north side differs from tlie other two. It shows the 
Sun not as standing, but riding on a fine hoi-se neartly decorated with orna¬ 
ments. The charioteer Aruna with his seven horses has therefore been 
done away with on thirf carving. In other details it is similar to the other 
two. 
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Every temple in Orissa has on its three faces, three statues, like the 
above, their subject being connected with the presidijig divinity. Tlie temples 
of Shiva have statues of Cianesha and Ivartikeya, sons of Shiva on the right 
and left, i.e., south and north faces, and of Parabati or l)urga at the Imck* 
On the temples of Vislnui we find figures of three of his incarnations, Vaniha 
on the right, l^risinha on the back and Vatnau on the left side. The stsitues 
on the Koilarka temple Avhich is dedicated to the Sun show that deity in three 
of his forms. Dr. Bloch tetkes these as the midday sun on tha south, the 
setting sun on the west and the morning sun on the north, probably from hi.s 
positioh at midday and evening. The fornis of the sun at these times of the 
day are Shiva at tnidday, Vishnu in the evening apd Brahma in the morning.* 
So the last does not agree with the figure made on the north side. . Pr. Bloch 
calls it Arana, l)ut although Aruna is the name of one of the twelve Adityasi 
l am not certain, if in mythology he is ever represented.other-wise than as the 
e’narioteer of the .sun. As such he can hardly be. placed in equality with tld" 
Sun; besides his form is quite different. 

In the Big-Veda. lOth chapter, three names of the Sun are given as 
T washtri, Pushanand Bhagaf. Puhan has braided hair and is in other respects 
similar to Kudra or Shiva, .so it may fje taken that the statue on the south 
represents him. But the forms in which Twashtri or Visvvakarma and Bhag,^ 
are represented are not known to me, and it cannot be said for certtiin tliat the 
^ other two statues stiind for them. These may be taken as representing the 
Sun under the names Vdshnii and Haritashwa. The former name he hfus been 
given in the llig-VehqJ as striding over the whole universe in three steps 
(re[)resented by fire on the earth, liglitning in the atmosphere and sun iu 
luMn-ens). He is called Haritashwa as possessing the horse HaritP. 

Aljove the panels containing* the griffins and the three chlorite statues 
the temple is all broken. We can, however, say from the siniilarity of <leSign 
throughout the temple, that these tof)ped b}- a moulding which 

sc'parated them from another set of panels or niches containing huinaii figures 
probably obscene, and thiit over the latter was a thick mbidding, which formed 

Aditya Hridaya, sh. i 12, as given in Hhavishya Parana, Adhyaya 139. 

*[ The h3^rhn is placed in the mouth of Vach who praises herself as raoging wUh^ Rudxas, 
Y^sus, Ad;ty. s and Viswadeyas, uphnldiiig Mitra, Varuna, Indra, Agni and Asvvin?', suppQrting the 
moon and sun &c.. &c. 
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tlie topmost part of the body of the temple and from above which the.sta;j»Ie 
commenced,' We can also find by proportion that the, height of this iibove the 
})lintli was 57'O'". The total height np to the top of the steeple, as given 
in the rtxiords, was 99^ kathis or 174 feet. At about four-fifths the height 
of the steeple or 155 feet from the plinth level, on the eastern Raha})iiga:, 
Avas the gigantic Giaja-Sinlia or figure of a lion sitting rampant on an elephant. 
I'his projected 7 feeit from the temple, with an average Avidth of about 5 feet 
and height about 16 feet. It is noAv lying in 8 parts towards the north-east 
of the temi>le; ■ 

Tlie croAvn ornament including Amla, Kalasa and Dhwaja was ’iO.i 
kathis of 36 feet high. The total height of tiie temple from ground level 
to the top was thus 225 feet or 150 cubits, ancl it Avas therefore the highest 
among the Oi’issan temples, the Puri and Bhul)anesvvar temples being onl\' 120 
and 90 cubits resjAcctiA'ely. 

Like those temples the main tower of this temple also aa^is double- 
stoned. The intermediate roof, Avhich was flat, aaws supported ou solid iron 
beams, and was probably jdiiced over the Avails just Avhere the steeple started. 
The second story Avas reached by nieans of rakes cut on the Avail ov'er the 
passage betAveen the temple and the Jagamohan. W^hether this second 
story AVas as dark and unveJAtilated as in the teTuples at Puri and Bhubam*- 
swar, or Avhetlisr there A\’as some amingemerit for liglit and A'entilatiou camiot 
he said noAV. 

The interior of the Deni is quite plain, only three ■ plain hands 2' 6 ' 
wide run all round the Avails at a height of 4' 10" from the Hoor, Avhich is 
])aA ed Avith chlorite slabs. Inside the room is the Sinhasaua or A'etli for thi;, 
god, A'ery finely made in chlorite. It is made vq) of a 12 inch tile, shoAving i\ 
roAv of elepliauts as petlestal, over Avhich are two inouklings separated by a- 
panel. The loAv'er moulding, 15 inches, has a floral scroll tile vAuth a cynia 
shoAving lotus leaves and beads at the IxAttom, a finely-ornamented l)ead in the 
middle, and a tile Avith deep cut floral design at the top. The panels are 
fonned bctAA cen pillars and contain figures of Avorshippers and dcA otees, males 
on the riglit or the south side ami females on the north side. The central 
jainel, on the,front,us occn}>ied hy a Raja* Avitli some attendants and the priest. 

Dr. Dlocli took this Raja to be Samba, worshippinj^ the- but there seems to be no 

particular reason for the supposition. The figure may rather-be taken as rejiresenling the Raja 
W'ho built the temple. For the story of Saniba, see page 3, . , 
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t'JiTi(lferiie:ith is stiindiiijj; oil ele])hant holding a bough of a trge i^s trunlf 
find with a lx>y feeding" it. The upjier moulding consists of two scrolls vvitii 
cyinfis, witli a phiin bead atid a set bf biUasters lietween. Tlie sjiaces between 
the bala.sters are occupied by figures of lions and atlantes. The dimensions qf 
this Sinhasana arc i r feet x 7’-6'’ x 4 -8'^ Besides there are steps on tlu^ 
south si<le and a small wall on the back. 


This latter i.s of sfxnd-stone. The design of the Sinhasaiia is Pancli- 
rathi. Over the Siuhasaua or Vedi, is the pedestal, for the god. This, al¬ 
though PaMclu'’athi in design, is (pxite ])lain. The top slab of tins is wanting. 
It was evidently carried away by some body, after the sfeitue wa.s removed to 
Puri, as the heiglit given in the records i.s about 0^ 2'’ rhore tlmn that of the 
existing pedestal. The dimensions now are 5'-0'x 3'-5'^x I'-O". 

SIDE STIUJCTURES OF THE MAIN TEMPLE. 


In front of each ,of the three liig chlorite statues of the sun in the 
m.'iin temple was a jdatform reaclied by two sfiiir oases, one on each side 
find cov'ering a smaH room l l'-()’'x 7-0" underneath. The northern of these 
rooms'contained the Pfiduka-iuila or the drain from the main temple. The 
other two had statues of some god jdaced in a small ifiche made, for tlH.-. 
purpose. The entrance of these rooms had a NaYagrtih^ stone, architrave fincl 
figures c^f two Durwain at the. sides. In front was a jxoreh 
with three <loor.s leading outsiile. The whole taking the walls formed a build-, 
ing about 36’ O ’' .square, very neatly decorated outside. The decomtion is 
similar to-that on the plinth of the temple. ’ The style is Panchrathi. On the 
north and west sides of the temple these structures are entirely bi’oken down, 
only on the south side a height of 11/ 0” is still iutiUft partly and is shown 
on Plate IX. and a portion' on Plate X. The height of the walls below the 
roof was, it can be found from the size of mouldings, about 15 feet, including 
the stylobate, so that they reached to the foot of the big statues on the main 
temple. There is no record to show what sort of roof these buildings had, 
but it is jirobable that they had a |)yramidal roof like that of the Jagamohari. 
The sUitues had Jilso g gabled roofing of the same design which joined the 
pyritraidal roof in front. There wasof course, an opening in the latter in 
front of the .statues, and the 'dilference in length and breadth of the room 
shows that there was a balcony 4'' 5’ wide. The height of the strnctnre.^ w hen 
in a complete state, should have been alxout 45 ft;et from the ]>Iinth. The 
drain from the main temple ended in a fine ( rocodile head made of clilorite. 
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The pai^sage from the Jagamohati to the main tera})le was through a, 
(loor ()'-10'''x 14^'t)" Avith nicely carved chlorite frame-AAmrlc placed at 24’ 6" 
from the. Hall in a. recess 15'}T'\Adde. The length of the doorway which 
was lined with chlorite Avas 6 ’ 3lifter Avhieh th^^passage AAodened again to 
iTd)'’. The outer (north and south) faces of the walls of the passage are 
decorated with ^nllars and scroll work running riglit up, in order to disconnect 
the inotddings of the Jagamohan and the main temple Avhich differ in height. 
There*are tAvo sets of figures on this. The upper one is obscene, A\ hile the 
lower one represents a rider on lion standing over an elephant Avith a woman 
Oil it. The chain Avitli which the lion is bridled is very nicely carA*ed out. 

STATUES PICKED OUT OF DEBRIS. 

On removal of the debris to bring out the main temple a lot of statues 
jiud Gtrvings Avas picked up. These are nice pieces of scnliiture in full relief ; 
so a brief description of the important ones Avill not be out of place. Some 
of these are meant to represent particular scenes, Avhile others are only figures 
of gods, either single or with attendants. To the former group belong the 
folloAAdng ; 

1. Dola or SAvinging Scene,—A young Raja is sitting on an ordinary 
Chauki suspended by means of four chains from the abutment of a nicely 
stallptured arch vA'itli six females standing at the sides, evidently rocking the 
swing. In front are sitting on a lotus-seat six other females singing and 
olav ino- on rivusical instruments. The Raja who is Avearing fine earrings, 
toque, anklets and other ornaments is holding a sAV'ord in his lap.' The scene 
i-epresents the Dola festival which is held each year on the fulbmoou day of 
the month 'of Phalgima (February-Mareh), when figures of young Krishna 
are SAviing in a litter. The sword in the hand of Krishna at this time is, 
howeA'er, unusual. 

‘ 2 . Teaching Scene.—A Rishi or Acharya i.t-sitting on a Sinhavsuin 
with a fx«»k (as if of Tal leaves) in his hand, and mirthfully exidaining 
something to hi.s disciples, six of avIioih ai’e standing in front, tAA'o females at 
the hack and six others including Rajas and ascetics sitting on one side. The 
-h-nvest part of the sculjiture shows horses, elephants and attendants. .V [ihoto 
of this carving is given in Plate XIV, figure 4. There are tAvo more 
caiTiims shoAving tfu! same scene, and differing only in details, and figures of 
disciples and utteudants. The scul])ture of all these is excellent. 
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3. Marmji:a 6t‘ Site.—airvijig jjlibtographed- on Plate XI V. 
figili'e (>., is tlivjdetl pto three sections. Tlje up]>er one represents the marrmi<«! 
Geremony-, showing Sita supported by her father Raja Janaka Videha who is 
giving her in marriage to Rama sitting in front of Sita. The head of Rama 
is broken. Between the couple is seen a Iw'arded priest or Rishi probably 
Vashishta oft'ering Argha to gods from a couth shell in his hands. Beliiral 
Rama is sitting his father Raja Dadiaratha, with Lakshrnana and others 
standing clfjse by. Tlie second is- occnpied by four yoinig ladies wearing 
tightly fittiiig bodices and Saris, and standing together with their arms inerinly 
thrown over one another'^s shoulders. These probably represent'the Sakhis of 
Sita. To their left are sitting five jiersons, four of ^\'liom have faces like those 
of monkeys, tiach holding a vessel. This represents Rama’s party. The lowest 
section slows female rnnsicians. playing on drums and other instruments, 
acconipaiijed l)y a Inu'se and an e}e|>hant, and is evideiitly intended to represent a. 
wOrkling j)riM!ession. Tt may l)e noted that Rama made friends with monkey 
kiiig;^ugri;ya loiig after his marriage,^^ and so the presence of monkeys at the 
ceremopy i« not according to tra<lition. They ha ve,, I think, been shown simply 
in order tliat, Rama may not be mistaken for any other prince, for it was . lie 
only wd)o had monkey friends. 

4. Archery Scene-—Photdgraphed in Plate XIV., figure a. A young 
jirince is shooting ari’ows against a wedge shajieil hard rock. The arrows are 
piercing through and are seen coming out on tlie othei’ side. The lieholders 
of the Stiene, also armed w'ith bows, swords &(;. are admiring the feat an<l seeni 
td l>e pmising the voimg archer with folded hands. The dress and ornaments 
of the prince are very nicely firndied, and his pose in The act of shooting 
arrows is excellently showm. The lower section of the same carving shows 
five men with bows, arrows, awprds &e. and a horse with a syce. I think 
this scene is a Buddhistic one, and shall refer to it later on. 

• 5. Rameshwani Scene.—^Reference has already been made to this scene 

on page l.t. Of this scene two chlorite slabs were found in the debris, one of 
which is* photographed on l’late.XlV., figure 3. On one .side, of the carving 
are seen two Sinhasatias, one of which is occupied by a figure of I)urga,. riding 
on a lion and killing the demon Mahisasura, recogiikable by a small head of 
bnlffllo made' underneath the figure. On the otlier there is a sj^mibolic figure 
like that of Jagannatha and a Siva-Lihga. A Raja in nulitai*y dress has come 
for worship and is being presented with pra.sada by a priest. The lower sec- 
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tipn, of, file .is t occupiedr liy IS, -ineu ■ d^ep^efl, prabably Raja’s 

The other, carving /Uffsvs from t,his in bayiiig an. attendant to the 
.W'ho; ho^ds an axe (paitisu) in hi^ haml,, Thi% ireminds qiiQ; of Parasu- 
\y,ho,was, a devout disciple of. Shiva and ahvays carried a Parasu (axe) 
.\Vjj{h liiin. The symholic, figure?: .of Jaganpatha . in, this liolds a conch shell 
in the right hand. The carvings are neatly finished. t. ' 

Under the other group of carvings,, viz,, those representing pa,rticu]mdy 
gcxls, may be mentioned the follow'ing^ ^ ^ 

’ 1. Vi'shnu.—This is a very beautifully finished carVing, and shows a 

ffMlr-lianded figure of Vishnu holding Chakra (discus) and Sankha (cOiVch 
stofil) in two of his hands, and keeping the other two one on a Gada (mace) 
and the other on a Padma (full-blown lotus) held l)y two feihale figures 
’.stat«fing by his isides. The hand on the lotus exhibits a Varada'or pros- 
[K?rity giving sign on its' open palm,'the other hand l)eiHg on the mace 
assuring freedom from fear (Abhaya) to the devotees.' The free'haTid.s df the 
indie.s holding the lotais'and the mace, also shoiv the sam6 id^ns I'dspectiVely, 
and they probably represent the Varada and Abhayada Shaktis of ^od Vishhii. 
The figure.s ar^ standing on lotus seats, the fine work of their diadem, esir- 
r?.iigs, necklaces, bracelets, Avaist ortiaments and dhotis (cloth) being reidly 
bkipilsite. Kneeling near Vishnu’s right foot is Garud.*!, Over the springei-s 
bf the trefoil arch which contains the figure are seated Brahma on the left 
.‘irirl iinother go<l on tlie right. The latter would ordinai'ily lie taken as Shiva, 
but there is no sign to show it, the Vahana shown on his Iptiis seat teing also 
<piite indistinct. Over the arch there are figures of angels blowing conch 
shells and plaj^ing on other instruments. 

2. Surya,—The statue refen-ed to is photographed on Plate XIII. 
oiv the light side, close to the bigger statue of Surya found in the Nat- 
maawlir. It I’epresents the sun-god, with seven horses driven by his charioteer 
Anlna: On each side is a soldier with sivord and shield. The god ivears a 
fine er4vrn on the head, and has four hands, tivo of which friow broken) held 
fuU-bloum lotuses, one a Trishula or Trident, and the fourth shows in its open 
])alm the Varada (pros{>enty giving) sign. The sun is not generally shoAvn 
-"witli fbiir hands, so seeing the Trishula in one of the, hands Dr, Bloch sug¬ 
gested* 'that the figiire represeuted a combination of Surya antt Shiva. This 

I ^^(otes 43.te4 the gtli June 190:9 on the Antiquities of Oriss.^, their-conversation and history^ 
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might have been meant by the fecnlptor, althbagli not neCes^rilyv for every 
god has got power tO'grant V^ara and Abhaya (prosperity'knd freedom frobv 
fefir > and if the sculptor has shown the snn^god, to whom the thinple’ \Vas 
fledicated, as possessing these, by a<lding two extra hands (for the original 
two hands must hold tvvo ’lotnses aS the chinha or sign of Siirya) there seems 
to be no anoinoiv. Dr. Bloch’s further condusion derived frOtn this sthtiie 


is really peculiar. He .says, Iwcause the hand holding the Trishula hangs low, 
fhe's'culjitor hidint that Shiva wa.s aii inferior god to Sutya. 1 do not see 
how the sculptor could have managed witliout having any of the four hand's 


k)wer than the others, and. it is quite clear that in order to show full-blown 
l(>tu.ses the, harids holding thein nuist be raised up, and Trishula being a kmg 
thing mu.st lot; held by a hand hanging below. We find the .same thing 
in the .statue of Vishnu described above, the hand with the mac« hangs lovy. 
Then Dr. Bloch concludes that the sculptor meant that Konarka or Arkaof 
Kona was a superior deity to the Shiva of Bhubaneswar. The builder of the 
black Pagola, .miglit have had that opinion,, but to cmiclude that frpm the 
Htiitue .imd^r reference require.'^ a stretch of iniagination not possessed by 
ordinary people, 


H. Shiva,—The god is sitting on a very fine bull. Thei’e were four 
hands which are all broken. The hair is matted nicely tied, up, mth the 
crescent moon in front; the sacred thread and the ankle ornaments are made of 
serpents. He wears a necklace made of skulls, and a tiger skin round his loins. 


'4. flod With ia serpent hood.—This is the figure of a tAVO-handed 
godi standing tetween two female figures, one of Avhom is holding a garlaml 
and the other a ghati or v'ater jar. The right hand of the latter is broken. 
He wears a fine head dress, and is protected by the fangs of a seven-headed 
.serpent. This is a peculiar statue as no Hindu god has thi.s form. Auanta 
Vasndeva aa Iio has the hood of Shesha Xaga protecting him i.s always shown 
in SI lyhig posture on the body of the Shesha, with Lakshmi at Ins, feet. 
Besides be pos-sesses four hands. I think, this is a Buddhistic st»due and 
I shall refer to. it heradter, 


o. Ganga.—Thegoddes.s, presiding oyer the holiest of the Indian rivers, 
is sestted on an exquisitely carved alligator in full relief, The, head helmet 
aiai.other urnaments are vers’ delicately finishefl. She is shown with- two hands, 
which are broken; Giuiga generally has a water jar in one of her hands 



iftfd: a lotus in the,other. Sometimes two more haiuis are a( Wei I with si^'iis of 
Vara aud Abhaya;* The figure had, it appears^ cWily the last two things in her 
hands. The-alligator has not got the exact a})pearance of the aniruaL The 
figure is photographed jn. Plate XIV., figure 1, 

6, Yrihaspati.—The })receptor of the gods is re])resented as a fat.and 
stfait old man wth a big betird and sitting on a goat. He. lais a fine crowuon 
the he:^<l and in his right hand he is holding a rosaiy. The left hand is broken. 
On his tw’o sides are shown four vessels containing fire from W'hich flames are 
coming out, as if the Kishi is performing Agnihotra (see Plate XIY., figure 2) 

With these may also be* mentioned the huge figures of elejjhnnts. lions 
and horses, which originally gniarded in pairs, the door-ways of the dagHTiiohan. 
1’hese are jioav set up at some distance from the building. The two eiefdjants 
are -towards the north, each catching hold of a hran probai)Iy a Kaksliasa in bis 
Trunk. Another Rakshasa is btfing crumbled under his belly. The animals 
have, cpiitea natural appearaitce and measure 7'-0''x o'AY' with a height of 
7 feet. The two lions which occupied the easterit door am sfomding TamjMUit 
on two elephants which are crouching under them and are each holding’a man 
in-his trunk. The pedestal measures x4''-9 " and the extreme height 

of the figures alxwe it is 0 feet. The two horses guarded the .southern door, 
d'he carvings measured 10' x O'x/'-d ' and are thus described by Dr. Hunter :-r- 
“'Fwo colossal horses guard the southern facade, one perfect, the other 
w ith his neck broken and otherwise shattered. The right hand sudlion has a 
Kcanan nose, prominent eyes, nostrils not too open, aitd iii odier respects 
carved from a well-bretl model, excepting the jowl, which is bridled in close 
upcat the neck, making the channel too narrow—a luistake which I have also 
rioti(;ed in the ancient sculpture.s of Italy and Greece, d’lie legs, top, have a 
tieshy and conventional look. He is very richly cajjarisfuied with bos.se!? and 
bands round thei face, heavy chain armour on. tlie neck, tasselled necklaces, 
jewelled bracelets on all four legs, and a ta.s.selled breast-band Which keeps 
the saddle in position. The saddle resembles the inedianal otu's of Western 
chivalry, with a high pummel and well-markefl cantle, but has a modern girth, 
coiisisting of a single broad Itand clasped by a, buckle outside the fringe of a 

In (ianga Lah'ari sh. 48 of Jagannath Rai^ she is‘addressed:tiius, ‘‘ Security from’ all injury, 
and humiliation is assured to.’those who, meditate on yoju,. Tesblen'dent ’like the autumnal inotm., 
w’eaiing a diadem decorated with tiie crescent mooiiy holding in your hands a water jar, a Jojufi 
\'ara (prbsp’erity) and Abhaya (security from fear); putting on ornaineiits arid dress as*bright as a 
stream ohnectar, and sitting ou a white alligator." ' 
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sumptuous saddle-cloth. Tlie stirnip imns iife round, like those of our own 
cavalry. A ‘ scabbard £6r a sshort' Roman sword hangs down on the left, 
a quiver filled with feathered arrows on the right, wiiilfe a groom adorned with 
necklaces and breast jewels rurus atthe horse’s head, holding the bridle. The- 
fierce war-stallipn has stamped dowm twm of the enemy,, not kicking pr prancing, 
but fairly trampling them into the earth. These appear to be Kakshasas or 
al>origines, froin their wmoly hair, tiger-like niouths and tusks, and their short 
curved swords like the national Gurkha weapon, (kukuri) half bill-hook, half 
falchionand equally suited for ripping up a foe, or for cutting a path through 
the jungle, They wear heavy armlets, but no defensive armour, excepting a 
roinul shield made of several plies of metal richly carved, with a boss in the 
centre, and tassels or tufts of hair hanging down from it. The shields appeiir 
to have boriie some heraldic device, and the most perfect of them still exhibits > 
tw^o lizards climbing up on either side of the boss, done to the life.” These 
three pairs of animal warders of the temple were removed in 1881 and set up 
at some distance from the temple, so as to escape dam-age in case the temple 
fell. The horses and elephants are where they W'ere placed, hut the lions w’ere 
tbund- to be on the top of the Natamaudir then buried under sand. They had 
consequently to be removed and are now seen in front of the eastern step ? 
of the Natamundir. 

THE NAT AM ANDIE. 

The Natamandir of the Konarka temple is, unlike that of the Puri 
temple, a separate building'. It is a massive structure wdth a high plinth; 
so as to be in keeping wuth the main temple in fr{)nt of which it stahd.s, 
The style of this building is also Pancharathi, although the Rathakas jiroject 
very little. It starts with a stylobate 2 feet high, consisting of a plain 
moulding with a tile and a cyma at the bottom, a lieading of ovolo in the ' 
middle and a tile at the top. The plinth is divided vertically into a number of 
thin pilasters wdth female figures and representatious of temples contjuiiujg 
similar figures. There is no obscenity. All are engaged in singing or playiTig 
on some sort of instruments, vina, niridanga, cymbals &c. Each pilaster 
has got three figures. Over the second one runs a horizontal' moulding 
11 inches wide similar to the stylobate, but having a row of ele[>hauts on tlie 
top tile. Over the third set of figures and forming the topmost part of the 
plinth is also a moulding 2 feet wide similar to the. stylolmte, only having a 
row' of w^arriors and some domestic scenes on the top tile. At each corner and 
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pvajeetioii for Anardha or Rahapagas there is a nicely moulded pilaster 
ornamented with scroll work. The total height of the plinth is U'^7" in- 
cludiug the stylobate. It forms a platform about 75 feet square leaving out 
the steps which are on all the four sides. On the west side, i.e., the sale 
facing the temple, there are double steps leading from the sidas, the face being 
brnamented 'like the rest of the plinth. 

The superstructure is started leaving a berm of 11 feet all round, and 
lias a smaller plinth of its own, high. This height is made up by a 

’^et of panels, on which are represented temples and female figures, betweeiv 
two neatly-ornamented inoujdings, the upper one of which shows, a row of 
'elei>hauts on the top tile. The walls recede about r-9" from the plinth, and 
as regards mouldings an<l ornamentation, inay be divided into six parts. The 
lovyest and the one above, being a moulding and panels, are similar to those 
parts oil the plinth below, differing only in iirofuseness of ornamentation and 
sisje. Over the panels comes a horizontal moulding consisting of two tiles 
and a lieading in the middle, all nicely decorated. This is followed by another 
set of jiauels with figures similar to those on the jianels below and another 
horizontai moulding rather differently decorated. The sixth [lart inchides the 
corbelling to suiiport the lintds over the openings, and in other places consists 
of six liorizontal bamls. The upper half of the corbelling consists of full¬ 
blown lotus flowers, showing under the liatels, like the volutes in the capital 
of an Ionic column. 

The total height of the walls is lO'-H''' under the lintels, which are 
2 feet thick and over which come the cornice. The cornice and the roof above 
is all. broken. 

Tim ISTatainandir is an open structure with four main opening's 10 -d 
wide, one on each side a-id approached by a flight of three steps. On each 
•side of these there is a smalU?r opening, excelling that on the north side. 
These smaller openings are closed with masonry which is faced with up[)ro- 
Tiriate mouldings and pilasters. Eacli of the main opening.s ha.s two pillars 
in front, with, a round body dii diameter. The base of the pillars 

consists of a fine lotus moulding, i.e.. a (•yma and an ovolo with lotus ]»etals, 
topped with tw6 tiles With fine scroll work separated by a tead. The body 
a cylinder with its 'lower portion surrounded with singing human figures 
and the upper one with a nice pattern of beads, while the middle is decorated 
With vertical floral designs and scrolls in low relief. The capitel consisted of a 
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three bancletl moulding topped with an almost square lotus flower of great 
l^eauty, the l»xds of the moulding leading very gracefully the wd}' to the 
square form of the lotus. The base of the pillar is the Iwly S'd)" 

and the existing portion of the capital 2 feet. Over this was the corbelling 
with volute shaped full-blown lotus flowers to hold the lintel. 

The room is a square of SG'-O'" side, and is divided into ,a nave and 
two aisles by four pilars of 1' square section which supported the ceiling- 
The lower three feet of these pillars are plain. Then comes a three-bandetl 
moulding with elephants carved on the top tile. Over the moulding the surface 
is divided into five {)ilaster.s, on each side, on which are carved figures of females 
and griffins, standing on lotus pedastals, the top of the pilasters having flue 
bead ornamentati(3n. Over the pilasters runs a three-banded moulding Avitli 
fine scroll work. This is foll<^Aved by another set of pilasters carrying inale 
and female minstrels. A j)ortion of one of these five pillars can be seen on 
Plate XIIl. It is not known what sort of top these 'pillars had or iu’ wffiat 
manner they sap})orted the ceiling. The centre of the ceiling depicted, as 
shown from a stone lying in the com[>ound, a big lotus flower, ,5 feet in 
diameter, with 16 petals, (jn which are carved female riiinstrels. The numlter 
of petals inside was reduced to 8, in the centre of which again was a smaller 
flower on which Avas the figure of the sun seated, lotus flowers in his hands, 
on seven horses Avitli two attendants. 

The roof of the Natmandir Avas pr<3bably of the same style as that of 
the Jagamphan. The portion now standing is phot()graphe<l in Plate VII. 
When the insiife of the Natmandir Avas cleared of debris and sand, a A'ery fine 
chlorite statue of the sun-god Avas found resting against one of the onanneutal 
pillars and placed on a pedestal. This is photogra}»hed in Plate .XlII. The 
g:)d, finely decorated with brnarnents, tiara and dhoti and standing nraler a 
‘neat trefoil arch, held two full blown lotus flovA’^ers in his tAAm.haials which are 
la’oken. The thighless charioteer Aruna is driving the chariot with 7 horses. 
Also there are other attendants male and female. The slab measures 

TEMPLE OF MAYADFVl. 

To the south-vve.st of thq znaiu. temple AA'as unearthed, not long a-'o, 
another temple probably dedicated to the chief female divinity of the jziace, 
similarly to the teizipJe of .Vimaladevi .at Puri. The manie of the goddess is 
given it! the .3rd record of the Puri temple (pzpted in chajzter I as Mayadevi. 
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This tein 2 )le also like the other temples of Orissa consisted of a main 
temple and a Jagaraohan. The inside of the main temjile was quite })hiin, Avith 
recesses 7'-0" Aride on all sides and 1' deep, excej)ting the AA’estern one which 
is 3 feet deej). I'he ^jhitform for Singhasan was T'-O''' x 7 ' -if and is iioaa' broken. 

The passage betAveeii the Jagamohan and the main temple is 3'-4" 
wide AAdth a door which is 4'-0"x8'-5". The sides of the door are Avell 
ornamented in the front with figures of darAA'ans, Nag-Kanyas &c., mostly 
broken. The sill of the door is of chlorite and very neatly ornamented- 
Tlie lintel stone is broken. This Avas supported on iron beams, not existing 
now. The front of the passage had a NaA^agraLa stone 2 feet tliick. The 
carving Avas nice, but now Avorn out. The stone is lying broken. 

The inside of the Jagamohan is a square room 28'-3" on each side. 
The Avails are divided into j)lain panels l)y means of ornainentfil ^’dasters 
2'.0" X O'-h", four on each Av^all, AA-ell moulded and Avith nice female figures. 
There is only one door on the east leading outside. On the north and south 
walls there are recesses or windoAvs 6'-4"x 6'-4" and G'-4'' high, at a height of 
5 feet from the floor. The j>assage is closed by means of three stanchions 
faced outside Avith female figures. 

The roof began at a height of 7'-6'' Avhere the corners of the square 
room are cut by diagonal stones 15" thick. Four stones j)laced one over tlte 
<Ather reduce the square into a regular octagon. The faces of these stones 
show lines of elephants, hor.ses and warriors. These stones Avere supi)orte<l 
on in>n beams which AA^ere taken away by somelx)dy. How the roof Avas 
carried above thi.s is not exactly knoAvn, as all is broken. It may, hoAvever, be 
presumed that the corners of the octagon Avere cut again and the span reduced 
and so on. 

The outside is nicely ornamented with moiildings, jnlasters and recesses, 
so that the [)lay of light and sliade is beautiful. The t 3 q>e is the same as on 
the l)ig teniffie, on a smalhir scale of course. 

d’ho plinth is 3'-3" high and consists of a moulding Avith a tile Avith 
scroll AS'ork, topjied by a cyma of lotus petals. Above this is a pointed torus 
'and another tile shoAving scenes of warriors. 

The main body of structure commences leaving a beam aljotit O'-O" to 
15b The lowest ]X)rtion consists of a fine moulding 5 feet high in the 
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Jagamohan and 6^-9 in the main tower. This is made up of a fine base with 
scroll work supporting an ovolo of the-Greek cut, over which is a three-handed 
moulding like the plinth. The whole forms a very nice looking horizontal 
moulding, and to add to its Ijeauty, it is cut up in appropriate places -with 
pilasters (round and polygonal) and miniature tem|)les. These are well 
ornamented with hfag-Kanyas and female figures. In one of the miniature 
temples at the back of the main temple there is a peculiar statue of Sliiva 

with six hands and standing naked. 

, ' ' 1 * 

Abpye this unoulding came the panels containing lions and griffins 
standing on elephants, some female figures (not obscene), and some figures of 
planets and other gods. A portion only of this remains in the Jagamohan 
and nothing in the main temple, excepting two chlorite statues on the north 
and south. The former is of a Raja (probal)ly the sun) in full relief riding 
on a horse, with fine head dress, ear-rings and necklace. The hands are 
broken, the feet with socks are resting oil two lotus flowers. There are two male 
attendants with shields and probably swords (as hands are broken) and two 
females with Chauris. Also there are flying angels and a nice trefoil az’ch. 
The pedestal consists of a lotus moulding 1 foot high. The whole slal) is 
6'-2"x3'-0'' and statue 5 feet. 


On the south, the slal) and Avith it the head and hands of the statue, 
which is standing, is broken; so it can not be said what it represented. From 
the figure on the main temple of Ivonarka, however, it appears that tlie figure 

hfwl matted hair and represented Pushan (See pagh 25). " 

The statue from the western side AVas removed by somebody and placed 
for worship in the Natmandir, Avhere it aa^is found Avhen the inside of tliat 
building Aras cleared of debris and sand (See page 35). 


In front of the eastern door-way there was a portico projecting 9 . 
and ending in Iavo ornamental jfillars (part of only one remaining), over A\hich 
was placed ai Kavagrah st. >ne 2 feet thick. In front (»f this AA-as a platform 
about 13’-0”x 2'-0". The eastern doi»r-Avay had a chlorite lining probably 
2 -1" thick. Of this only one stone 2’-l" x l'’-3" remains. The lining had a 
moulding with a line of serpents tAvining r<Hind, then a line (,>f angels moving 
about a serpentine creeper, and then a line of female figures, aa'^IucIi is not 
complete. Hoav these mouldings ertded at the T)ottom of the door-Avay 

or Avhat they had in the centre at the top is not knoAvn. ' 
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This temple has got carvii\gs resembling in cnt and shape those on the 
big temple and its Jagamohan and the design is also similar. So it was 
a[)parently built at the same time as the latter. 

OTHER STRUCTURES WITHIN THE COMPOUND. 

Of other structures Avithin the compound only small traces remain, such 
as a portion of a broken AA'^all, or a plinth or some stray pillars to mark the 
sites. An old well 7'-G" in diameter still exists towards the north of the 
Jagamohan. Close to it are traces of a building which Avas probably the 
Ivitchen of the god. To the north-east of the Jagamohan are t\Am jJatforms, 
probably plinths of some buildings, one 90'x 27" and other 17’x 17". There 
AAais another now overgroAvn AAoth a banyan tree. Three structures can be 
traced on the south-east -side also. Besides, there was a big open sort of 
building of which some broken pillars are still standing. 

The compound has a length of 857 feet ea.st and Avest, and a breadth of 
540 feet. It is enclosed by a Avail 14 feet high and 5'-4'" thick. The top 
ended in a coping. The entrance to the enclosurei was from the east. The 
abutments of the gate-Avay still exist, but Avhat sort of roof they supported 
can not be said. It Avas probably pyramidal. They enclosed a room 12'-6" 
X 9’-4"' for the Durwans or gate-keepers. The passage on the inner side was 
6'-7" Avide. This gate-Avay is built of laterite stone, or at least faced with it. 
On both sides C)f the gate-Avay the aaMI had battlements for a short distance. 

It may also Ix! mentioned here, that in front of the main temple of 
Konarka Avas a monolithic pillar of chlorite stone, carrying a figure of Aruna, 
the charioteer of the SAin. It Avas taken to Puri by the Mahrattas and set up 
in front of the Lion’s gate of the Puri temple. It is thus described by Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitter, “ In front of the ea.stern gate-way there is an artistic orna¬ 
ment of marked elegance and great beauty. It is a monolithic pillar of 
chloidte, set on iin exquisite pedestal of the same material. Its pedestal is 
7 feet 9 inches square, and 6 feet high, the base-tile being one foot, and the 
plinth OA’er it 5 feet. The former is plain, the latter is formed of tAA'o tiles, 
Avith an ornament soraeAvhat resembling a torus, but its edge is flattened 
instead of being rounded, and over it there is another series of tiles. The 
carAungs on these are of the most sumptuous description, the like of which 
are to be seen no Avhere else in India. As a piece of art-work they are fit to be 
compared Avith the • best specimens of the kind in any part of the country. 
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The pillar at first sight appears like a fluted column, but it has not a round 
shaft with flutes cut on it. The design was the square, but the angles were 
repeatedly cut, so as to produce a sixteen-sided polygonal column. It mea¬ 
sures from the top of the plinth to the bottom of the capital 25 feet 2 inches. 
It has a diameter of 2 feet, and a circumference of 6 feet Scinches. The 
capital is formed of two rings surmounted by a series of lotus petals, and 
covered over by a square tile having two receding tiles over it. The height of 
this capital is 2 feet 6 inches, and the whole is capped by the figure of a 
monkey squatting. The measurements give a total height, from the ground 
to the top of the* capital, of 3B feet 8 inches*.” The statue on the top is not 
that of a monkey but of Aruna, the brother of Garudawho was, it is well known, 
taken out of the egg in an incomplete state by his mother Vinata. So he is 
supposed to have wings, but no legs. 


Antiquities of Orissa Volume II., page 116. 








CHAPTER IV. 




SANCTITY OF THE PLACE. 

IKE Puri and Bhubaneswar the sanctity of Koiiarka as a Hindu Tirtha 
or place of pilgrimage, dates from a long antiquity. 

The first mention of the place as a sacred Kshetra of tlie Hindus 
is made in the Brahma Purana. The deity is called here by the name Kona-' 
ditya and Konarka, and taken as the sun-god. The place is called Snrya' 
kshetra. Nothing has been said of the stream Chandrabhaga, nor is there any 
mention of Samba, the son of Krishna, worshipping the sun at the jjlace. 
The Purana says, “ In the Bharata Vai-sha (India) close to the south Sea 
is the famous country of Odra (Orissa). It is a place where pious men live. 
The Brahmanas there are well versed in the Vedas, Shastras, Itihasa and 
Purana, and keep themselves engaged in performing Yagyans and other 
religious deeds. The people of the other three castes also are pious and 
given to their respective religious duties. In that country is the Sun known 
as Koiiaditya, seeing whom man is freed from all his sins. The Kshetra 
sacred to this thousand-rayed god, giving salvation and all that is desired, 
extends seven Yujans (a circuit of (>3 miles) and* is covered with all sorts of 
fruits and flower trees. Religious men should bathe in the sea there on the 
Shukla Saptami (7th day .of the bright half) of each month, and presenting 
libations of water to Pitris &c., worship the sun (in the manner described) with 
full attention and devotion. Whoever offers Arghya to the Sun obtains 
salvation. Whoever recites the name of the illuminator of the three worlds 
gets eternal happiness. Worshipping the sun in this way, after baching in the 
sea a man afflicted with diseases gets rid of them, one wanting money acquires 
Avealth, one desirous of having a son gets a son ; in fact, any thing desired 
could be got. By bathingin the waters of Surya-ganga and sprinkling the water' 
with a Ivusa grass on the head, a nia'i is freed from sins and attains heaven. 
Jly offering a handful of flowers to the sun a man gets ,Suryaloka to live in. 
Worshipping Konarka Avith Veda Mantras and offering sandal, floAvers, incense, 
lamps and eatables, has the effect of ten Ashwaraedha Yagyans, and the 
devotee being freed from all sins attains Suryaloka AA'ith a body resplendent 
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like the sun, and finally gets sahnitiou. Whoever attends at that place o. 
the Karnadeva (god o£ love and desires) during the £esti^'aI in the bright half 
of the month of Chaitra, secures for himself all the benefits mentioned above. 
Whoever performs pilgrimage there at the time of the ecjuinoxes, solstices 
and the like or on Sundays or Saptamis, gets Suryaloka to live in. On the 
sea shore close to the place is tiie Shivadinga known as Vamadeva, l)y wor¬ 
shipping wlK)ra one attains Shivaloka and afterwards gets salvation. One 
who dies in this Surya Kshetra, goes to Suryaloka and ultimately obtains 
Moksha or salvation*. 

The other book which records the sanctity of the place in eidogical 
terms is the Kapila Samhita, besides tlie local Mahatmyas and the Mandla 
Panji. Reference has already been made to the former in connection with the 
stor}^ of Samba which it associates with this j>lace. It does not give the 
name of the presiding deity, nor says anytliing of the temjjle. Besides the 
story of Samba, it has the following :—“ The forest called Maitreya, was j)ro- 
duced by the penances of the sage Maitreya. A ])erson going thereto 
immediately cures himself of the frightful disease. Those wlio wish to dwell 
thei-e w'ithout passion and free from sin, ha\'e their desires fulfille<l by the 
lord of day. Those w'ho give up their life in the delightful forest of Maitreya, 
casting aside all their sins, repair to the region of light. Those who dex outly 
l)ehold the image of the sun on a Sunday in the sacred abode of Ravi, and 
those who die in the Maitreya forest, attaining immortality and freedom from 
all subsequent births, repair to the region of the Devas, and enjoy eternal 
fecility with tlu* .sun. Whoever vvorshij)s Bhaskara there Avith ardent faith 
immediately frees himself from all sins, and obtains Avhatever he Avishes. There 
exists the holy pool named Mangahi w hich Ristows desirable reAvards to gods. 
A person bathing in it on a Tuesday for certain obtains prosperity. There 
also exists the sacred pool Salmalibhanda, the ])urifier of the tliree regions, 
the remover of all sins, the pure, the adored of Siddhas and GandharA^as, sur¬ 
mounted by many saints, and the giver of sahation to all. Bathing tlien'in 
men attain the light of the sun. Bathing in the Salmalibhanda, and then 
])eholding the lord of shadows, a person, destroying liis sins, repairs to the 
region of the sun. There is not, verily there is not a river on earth equal to 
the Suryaganga. Bathing in the sea before the place, a person purifies him¬ 
self from all sins. The Lord of AA^aters, the sea, is the noblest of all sacr-ed 

■•‘^Extract from Brahujj I’arana, Aditya a 27. 
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■watei’s, and in the waves of the lord of rivers there ex;ists the sacred Rames- 
vara which Rama worshipped for the good of created beings, and those good 
men who worship that Ramesvara with due faith, obtain desirable reward,s 
from Raraachandra himself. Whoever worships Mahesvara there with aro¬ 
matics, flowers and edibles, goes to the region of Siva in a celestial car. 
Those Avho bathe in due form in the waters of the Chandrabhaga, attein a 
body resplendent as that of the moon, and ultimately translate themselves 
to the mansion of Indra. There exists an all-granting tree, named Arkavata, 
adorned by numerous birds, and at its foot dwell many saints, and whoever 
goes to this salvation-giving banian tree, becomes for certain indestructible. 
For the good of animated beings, vSurya himself has become that tree, and 
those who recite the excellent mantra of Surya under its shade, in three fort¬ 
nights attain perfection. On the earth this Arkavata is the same with the 
Nandana tree of heaven, and I verily say unto thee thereb}'^ dwell vSiddhas. 
Those who there reflect on Vishnu obtain the favour of Vishnu. Whoever 
dwells under that tree is doubtless a Siddha. Those wlio worship the maker 
of day on the day of Vijaya- Saptami * become successful everywhere, and free 
from sin. Those who devoutly behold the Car Festivd in the Maitreya forest, 
behold the real body of the sunf.” 

The Prachi Mahatma calls the place Arka Jvshetra, a place where in 
olden days the sun performed his Tapa or devotion. At this place afterwards 
Shiva performed a Tapa to get rid of curse, as also a lot of Yogis and Siddhas 
and others got their desired objects. Tlie water of the Prachi Saraswati 
(Chandrabhaga) is mentioned as the chief object of sanctity at the place. The 
fair held on the 7th day of the bright half of Magha (January-February) is 
also referred to. An allusion has also been made to Samba curing himself 
at the place. The credit of the holiness of the place seems to have been given 
to the branch of the Prachi rather than to the sun, A god close to the Tirtha 
towards the east is named Shobhaneswar. 

The Mandla Panji eulogises in the same stereotyped terms the 
salvation giving properties of the Kshetra. 

^ '‘^When a Saptami in the bright half of a month falls on a Sund/iy, it is known as Vijaya 
Saptami (Vide Bhavishya Parana, Uttarardha Adhyaya 39 ). 

I Kapila Samhita, Adhyaya 6 , as quoted in Dr. Rajendralal Mitter’s Antiquities of Orissa, 
Volume II., pages 1^7-8. 
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From tiie extracts given above and in chapter I., we find there were 
in the Kshetra the following gods and goddesses, besides the presiding deity 
Koimrka or Konaditya :— 

1. Mayadeid—the chief goddess. 

2. Yamadeva—A Shiva near the sea, whose name was perhaps chan¬ 
ged afterwards, as the name does not occur in the recent records. 

3. Ashtashambhu—or eight Shivas guarding the Kshetra and known 
as llameswar, Ohitreswar, Mangaleswar, Ishaneswar, Mukteswar, Tribeniswar, 
Utpaleswar and Shobhaneswar. 

4. Ashtachandi—or eight goddesses performing the same duty. 
Karnes of only seven are given, viz., Khalkothi, Ramchandi,Bhagawati,;Eudraui 
Khileswari, Churchika and Chitreswari. 

n. Aruna—the charioteer of the sun. 

Of these Mangaleswar, Ishaneswar, Mukteswar, Tribeniswar, Ram- 
chandi, Bhagawati, Rudrani and Chitreswari, are still to be seen in small 
rlilapidated temples or lying almost uncared for under trees. Aruna who had 
his seat on a monolithic pillar can be seen on the pillar in front of the Puri 
temple. 

The holy places in the Kshetra mentioned in the records were tlie 
f(rllowing, besides the eternal sea :— 

1. Suryaganga—now a pool near Tribeniswar about half a mile 
from the temple. 

2. Mangala—a holy pool not traceable now. 

3. Shalmalibhanda—a tank still existing about a mile and a half 
under the name Similibhanda. 

4. Chandrabhaga—A pooh near the sea, the remnant of a small stream 
known by the same name, formerly called Chitrotpala. 

5. Arkavata—A banyan tree near the sea, the place of which is now 
marked by a Shiva-hnga, known as Yateswara. 
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We Icnovv from the Puri records that a regular routine o£ daily ser\'ice 
for the worship of tVie deity was estaldished. Kaja Ananga Bhima Deva 
fixed the amounts spent on the worshij) of the different deities in the Kshetra. 
Names of the daily Rhogas or offerings to the presiding deity have been 
({noted in chapter 1. Pheir order was |)robably as follows. After getting ui> 
early in the morning the god had his Panclwnrita Snana or a bath in the five 
holy things (viz., curds, honey, ghee, Ganges water and milk) besides Avater- 
Tliis was followed by the l^allabha or Bala Bhoga consisting of some light 
food. After this and before mid-day came the breakfast or Sakala Dhnp 
Bhoga. This was folloAved by the principal meal of the day offered at noon 
and called Dui])ahar Blioga. The next meal probably a light one Avas in the 
after-noon and called Diiipaharavakashii Bhoga. In the evening there Avas an 
Arati (or moving ahont a many-Avicked lamp in front of the deity) and a light 
Tvpast, the Sandhya I)hui»a Bhoga. After this the god \\a.Are his full dress 
and ornaments, the ceremony being called Badasriiigara. Then he laid the 
eA'ening dinner, called Kaja Bhoga. 

Of the festiA'als at the jdace mention has been made in the Maiidla 
Panji of 12 Jatras, besides a festival on the 7th day of tlie bright fortnight of 
Alagli. Names of the rlatras have not been given and I do not mean to guess 
them out. The Ka{)ila Samhita nientions a Rathajatra at the placie. The 
Bralima Parana tells us of a Jatra evidently the chief one at the time, taking 
[)laee in the bright luilf of Chaitra (March-April). 

Hatha Jatra—This was, as will be shoAvn in a subsequent chapter, 
a Buddhistic festival to comme norate Buddha’s return from his [)ark just 
bid'ore he retired fnan the world. I’he event took jdace on the full moon-day 
of Plialguna, the Holi or Dolajatra day. In Orissa the festival is noAv ob- 
serv'-ed bv carrying images of gods from jdace to jdace amidst great rejoicings. 

he god Konarka \A'as ])rol)ably seated in a vA'ell-decorated chariot and carried 
about in a grand j>rocession. The Rathajatra at Puri is jn’obably the same 
celebration, but the date is quite different, viz., the 2nd day of the bright half 
(d' Ashadlia (June-duly). 

(’Iriitra Jatra—on the Hth day of the bright half of (’haitra. This a})j)ear.< 
to have been started subsequently dm’ing the Hindu jAeriod in imitation 
of the Ratha Jatra at Bhubaneswar. They forgot that the festival at tliat j)la(;e 
AA’us the same, (though differing in date), as the Ratha Jatra of Konarka, and 
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started the new celebration with all splendour to compete with that at Bhuba¬ 
neswar. A god Rameswar was set up to M’^hose temple the god Konarka 
or his proxy was taken and probably feasted in the same way as the proxy of 
Linga-Raja is entertained at Bhubaneswar in the temple of Rameswar there. 

Magha Saptami festival—This is the only festival still held at the 
place. On the 6th day of the bright half of the month of Magha (January- 
February) a great crowd of people collects on the Chandrabhaga, and passes 
the night there in singing and merriment. Very early next morning a bath 
is taken in the sacred pool and people go and stand on the sea beach close by 
to watch the sun-rise. It is a grand sight to see on the beach the big crowd 
numbering not less than twenty thousand persons, old and young, some 
rolicking and running with the waves, some throwing there sticks into the sea 
to get them back and to wonder how the grand and magnanimous Samudra 
does not care to keep anybody’s things; others, more serious, reciting Mantras 
in honour of the resplendent “doer of the day.” As the time of sun-rise 
approaches, the expectant eyes are directed towards the eastern horizon, and 
frequent shouts of Jaya (victory) mingled with the roar of the waves heighten 
the interest of the ceremony. All of a sudden an egg-shaped ball of crimson 
red colour appears as if jumping from the sea, and cries of Jaya for Surya 
Narayana fill the air. The ball gradually takes its circular form and soon 
after covers the whole country with a golden-coloured light. The people bow 
to Bhaskara the giver of light and then leave the place to go to the temple of 
Konarka. Here in former days they worshipped the deity, but now they pay 
homage simply to the Navagrahas or the nine planets on the architrave stone 
from the eastern door-way of the temple. Some shops of sweetmeats and 
other pretty things are also opened for the occasion. The whole affair ends 
by the after-noon of the same day (Saptami). 

This festival seems to have originated here as no where else any thing 
like it is observed. At Bhubaneswar the proxy of the Ling-Raj is taken on this 
day to the Bhaskareswar evidently to observe, as sacred, the day of celebration at 
Konarka. The ceremony is not mentioned in the Brahma Purana, a book of a 
date earlier than the 8th century a.d., and so must have started after that date. 
Kapila Samhita also does not mention the festival. It is very probable that the 
festival was created soon after the construction of the present temple of 
Konarka, the Black Pagoda, in order to spread the fame and sanctity of the new 
edifice. About what time this was done "vyllj be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 




EVOLUTION OF TEMPLES IN NORTH INDIA, 

yi^HE temple of Konarka like other temples in Orissa was bnilt in tfie 
(I*, style of the Northern Hindu temples. There are no older tem])les 
aP 0 £ type existing in H orthern India with which to compare it, 
but amongst the later temples, there are a good many which either 
by their close similarity to the Orissan temples, or their developed form, 
show a common parentage. The temple of Madan Mohan at Brindaban 
(Muttra), the Chitragupta temple at Khajraha (near Jhansil, the Mausoleum 
of Holkar Family in Indore, the Jain temples at Girnar and Sonagir, and 
many others present tlie same style of construction as the temples in Orissa. 
One of the chief developments, it will api)ear, consists in the fonn of the tem- 
])le, growing more and more tapering. While in Orissan temples, the dimen¬ 
sions^ of the top of the shaft (main tower) below the Amla vary very little 
from those at the plinth, the difference is very considerable in the more 
modern examples. One of the main faitures of the mouldings on the body of 
these temples is a series of miniature temples placed one above the other, 
between tlie upi)er horizontal moulding and the Amla, in other words on the 
l)attered portion. These miniature temides are very indistinct in older tem])les, 
and have gradually been improved in later examj>les, so that in modern struc¬ 
tures they appear as turrets projecting all round the shaft. As a, consequence 
of this attempt to show out these su])er|)osed miniature temples, the shaft has 
gradually assumed more and more tapering form, for there being very little 
ixitter originally in the body of the temple, whatever is added to the miniature 
temples to show them out more distinctly, must be taken away from the mam 
hodv. As an exam])le it may be mentioned that the Raja-Rani temple fit 
Bhubaneswar, which shows its miniature temjdes very distinctly has got a 
more tapering appearance than any of the other temples in the same locality. 
A& the shaft gradually assumed a tapering form, the Amla has gi-adually 
diminished in size, and in the modern temples at Benares and other places in 
Upper India Ave find it little bigger than the Kalasa, and in fact so small that 
it is made of metal with the latter. 
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We thus see how the modern temple of Upper India with a conical 
form of shaft has evolved from the older form of Northern Hindu temples 
as existing in Orissa, also with the more or less tapering form, it is, to a certain 
extent, possible to tell the relative antiquity of these temples. On the same 
consideration it may not perhaps be out of place to say that the taller a temple 
jiroportionately is, thereby appearing more tapering, the more recent it must 
be, as compared Avith the one more stunted, taking of course that the art is 
in its progressive stage. The temple of BhaskerasAvar at Bhubaneswar is 
certainly older than the Lingaraj or any other temple at BhubanesAvar. Ur. 
Rajendralal Mitter comes to the same conclusion, although on different grounds. 
For the same reason I should put the ParasuramesAvar as older than the 
Lingaraj. Fergusson is of the same opinion, although Dr. Rajendralal is not 
so, oAving to the lavish ornamentation bestoAved on the temple. It is a pity 
the shaft of the main temple of Konarka does not exist noAV, as it would have 
given us an important link in the deAmlopment of these interesting structures. 

It appears more difficult to find out how the Jagamohan or Porch of 
the Orissan temples has developed. In modern temples of Upper India 
these porches are not necessary appendages. At Khajraha Ave have got one, 
in Avhich the pyramidal shape of the roof takes a more rounded form, the 
Paida style, or step like form, seems to be changing into the Rekha style, 
in Avhich the vertical lines are more prominent than the horizontal. It is not 
unlikely that the pyramidal roof after assuming more and more rounded form, 
Avas replaced by the dome, Avhich Ave see in many of the modern temples. 
Their heavy projecting cornices aid the conjecture. 

So far we have dealt with the development of the old form of the 
Northern Hindu temples as existing in Orissa, into the modern styles. The 
(piestion, hoAvever, gets more difficult Avhen Ave come to think of how the 
temples of Orissa came into existence, Avhat the original was, that has been 
improved upon into the form. There are no older temples or other structure 
bearing a resemblance to guide us. 

The massiveneas of these temples, and the pyramidal shape of their 
porches, Nat-mandirs &c. led some experts to suppose that the architectiu'e 
in India was allied to the Lgyptian architecture. But a comparison of the 
details explodes that theory altogether. Talbot Bury writes :—“Nothing 
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can 1)6 more erroneous than to compare the architecture of India with that of 
Egypt, or even with classic styles, to which there is not the slightest resem- 
hlance or ornamental affinity. * * * The Indian styles, whatever thedr 

defects may be, have at least the merit of being original; for there can be 
little doubt, but that they were inventetl in the country where Ave find them.” 
The prototype of these temples must therefore be sought for in India. 

The building of temples of the Hindus was started, we know, on the 
revival of Hinduism after Buddhism had begun to decline. The revived reli¬ 
gion did not discard everything of the religion it was gradually displacing, 
but assimilated with it as much of the same as was not directly in conflict 
Avith it. Many of the mystic rites of the Tantric Shaivism are surely remnants 
of the later Buddhism. The monasteries or Maths Avhich so much abound 
in different parts of India, especially in Orissa, are copies of Buddhistic Vihars. 
As the architecture can A^ary but slightly by a change of religion, it is quite 
safe to conclude that the fonn of the temples Avas also taken by the Hindus 
from the religious structures of the Buddhists. Of these, hoAv^ever, hardly 
anything exists except a few topes, built to contain some sacred relic, some 
in the form of toAvers, and others hemispherical, the latter being more ancient, 
for instance! the one at Sanchi. A relation, though distant and hither far¬ 
fetched, but sure, may l)e traced between these toi)es and the temples, if Ave 
follow back the eAmlution mentioned above, the tall temple growing- out of a 
stunted one. The temple of Bhaskaresw-ar at Bhubaneswar, the oldest of the 
lot, was proliably an improA'-emeiit on a temple or Buddhistic .structure 
approaching more to the hemispherical form. It is a pity that the connecting 
link is missing, but that it did exist, is shown by a lot of miniature stupas, 
lying about places known to be Buddhistic, (e.g., Khandgiri). These are 
small pieces of solid stone in the form of temples, with figures of Buddha 
carved on the sides and are surely copies of bigger temples or stupas, Avhich 
existed at the time Buddliism began to decline. The.se topes or stupa temple.s 
were, it can hardlyibe doubted, huge copies of the Dagobas (probably Deha- 
gopas) Avhich still exist in some of the Ikiddhistic Chaitya Caves, those at 
Karli for instance. The dagoba con.sists of a circular drum, surmounted by a 
-diemispherical dome, and containing some sacred relic; in,a part of this there i? 
a sculptured niche containing a figure of Buddha. On the top something like 
an umbrella is corbelled out. This umbrella takes the form of Arala in the 
Hindu temples, 
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The Sanchi tope is older than any of the caves and consequently any of 
the dagobas existing; but that dagobas existed before the tope, is shown by the 
fact that there are figures depicted of these dagobas on the rails of the tope, 
on the eastern gateway. The dagobas themselves are too simple to have been 
copied from any structures. Being relic repositories the figure was probably 
copied from a circular Avooden casket, the hemispherical toj) being tlie lid, and 
the umbrella a handle to raise it. It appears rather funny to think that the 
magnificent temples of the Northern Hindus should have emanated from a 
simple casket, for keeping some valuables in; but Avhen we find that all grand 
Avorks of man have their prototypes in common ordinary things there Avill 
appear nothing unusual about it. In the case before us, the comparison is 
probably simpler, as the three chief parts the body, the cover and the handle 
are quite distinct throughout the evolution, being the drum, the hemispherical 
top and the umbrella in the Dagoba and the main AA'alls, the battered covering 
atid the Amla in the temples. 

The name Amla led Fergusson to tliink that that part of the temple had 
its origin in the small fruit Amlaki to Avhich it has some resemblance in shape. 
The conjecture has hoAvever no ground to stand upon. The word is an 
abbreAuation of Amara Shi la. 

The origin of the pyramidal roof of the Mohan &c. need not be gone 
into, as for such big structures, desired to last for hundreds of years, that form 
of roofing Avas the only possible one, in .an age when the principles of arch and 
dome were unknown, and making of beams and girders to span big widths Avas 
practically impossible. 

The plan of these temples Avas also, it can be shoAvn, taken from the 
Buddhistic religious (Chaitya) caves, and modified to suit the mystic worship 
of early Shaivism. 

\ Leaving the front gallery, these caves are divided by tAvo roAVS of 
pillars into a nave and two aisles throughout their length, the end being semi¬ 
circular; the two roAvs also join to form a semi-circle, at the centre of which 
stands the Dagoba. In the Hindu temples the semi-circular portion is left out 
being not so well suited in structural building as in a cave. The circular 
Dagoba is consequently replaced by a rectangular binghasan. This also 
corresponded vAuth the original form of the Vedi on Avhich the Indo-Aryans 
did their Homa and offered their oblations. In the main temple oi the sane- 
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tuary the width is reduced to that of the nave only (probably including the 
pillars), the aisles being left out.. In the Mohan or the porch, however, the 
division is kept, but the number of pillars is reduced to four only. Both the 
rooms are made square and in order that the sanctuary be quite separate from 
the porch, the intermediate space is narrowed in to form a passage. 

Having traced the origin of these temples to the religious structui es of 
I'he Buddhists, it "will not perhaps be out of place to search in them foi the traces 
of the characteristic Buddhist rail. Adverting to the rails at Sanchi, General 
Cunningham says ; The style is evidently characteristic and conventional, 
as it is found wherever the Bauddha religion prevails* It is in fact so peculiar 
to Buddhism that I have ventured to name it ‘the Buddhist railing.’ 
* was used as an ornament for the capitals of columns, and 

generally for every plain band of an architectural moulding. At Sanchi, it is 
found in many places as an ornament on the horizontal bars which separate 
the bas-reliefs from each other. This rail has also ibeen depicted at the 
door-ways of the caves on the Khandagiri (Udaya-giri) hills, as also at Karh- 
Above the openings of the Sutar-ki-jhopri cave at Ellora, it takes the form of 
panels in which some figures are shown in bas-relief. In the temples of Orissa 
the Navagraha stone placed over the door-way, is surely an improved remnant 
of the same “ Buddhistic railing.” 




CHAPTER VI 


AKCHITECTURE OF THE TEMPLE OF KONARKA. 

Vl^HE temple of Konarka is admittedly the best of all the temples in Orissa* 

It represents the culmination of the art. It is only the temple which 
^ finds a description in the work of Abul Fazl, and has, in the words of Dr. 

Hunter, “Wrung an unwilling tribute even from the Mohammedans.’' 
Its fine traceries and scroll work, the beautiful and natural cut of its animals 
and human figures, all give it a superiority over other temples, but the chief 
quality in which it far excels the others, is its design and architectural details. 
It is this merit, which struck with amazement, as mentioned by Abul Fazl, 
critics difficult to please. It has got an expression, not to be found in any of 
the other temples, such that any one who beholds it is, simultaneously with 
one’s feeling the beauty of its grace, awed by its sublime majesty and grandeur. 
We know that this sublimity is attained by an impression caused by a building 
<if its strength and durability, by keeping up its form and design among the 
numerous ornamental details, by introducing variety on the principle of 
c(mtrast, instead of gradation, so as to have the best play of light and shade, 
and by avoiding anything that mars any of the above objects. These obje(*ts 
have been carefully kept in view by the builder of the Konarka temple. In 
comparing the architectures of India and Egypt, T. Bury writes :— 

“ The essential principles of their composition and sculpture are totally 
different; in that of Egypt the chief character is the uninterrupted solidity 
of the masses, to which the enrichment is subservient, whereas in that of India 
the principal form is lost in the perplexity of the ornaments, which so com¬ 
pletely preponderate as to destroy the scale, and project without any consi¬ 
deration to the general effect. In the former, even the smallest edifices are 
grand, whereas in the latter the unmeaning sub-division of its parts gives an 
air of littleness to those of the largest dimensions ; there can scarcely be a 
greater contrast than the extreme solidity of the one with the tottil absence 
of its appearance in the other.” 
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These remarks do not apply to the Konarka temple, for here the princi¬ 
pal form is not lost in the perplexity of ornaments, which are kept qiiite 
subservient to the design. In this connection Fergusson says : “ The temple 

itself is of the same form as all the Orissan temples, and nearly of the same 
<limensioiis as the gresit ones of Bhubaneswar and Puri; it surpasses, however, 
both these in lavish richness of detail, so much so, indeed, that perhaps 
1 do not exaggerate when I say that it is for its size, the most richly orna¬ 
mented building externally at least in the whole world. * * * Taken 

altogether, this building may, as far as my experience goes, be considered 
as one of the very best specimens of Indian architecture as an exterior, though 


in lipper India there are interiors infinitely finer. There is altogether 
so much consonance in the parts and appropriateness in the details, that the 
effect of the whole is particularly charming. In speaking however thus in its 
praise, I must be understood to limit that to its effect as an artistic archi¬ 
tectural composition, for the sculpture-that covers the w'alls, not the roof, 
is o-enerally bad in design and execution, and of an obscenity of expression 
whFch it is impossible to describe, * * * * It is, however, so completely 

subordinate to the architecture, that this defect is not perceived in contem- 
platino- the building at such a distance as enables one to grasp it as a whole*.” 


Below I mention briefly certain points of merit in the Konarka temple^ 
•lud comj>aring them with other temples, show that it is really superior 
architecturally to the latter. 


First of all comes the plinth, which being of a suitable height 
and leaviim a regular berm all round gives the structure an appearance of 
solidity and stateliness. This necessary member has been omitted in many 
of the temples. The Lingraj temple at Bhubaneswar has not got it. At Puri 
there is a plinth, but so irregular and broken up as to be useless. 

Bichly ornamented as the Konarka temple is, it keeps up its square 
fqrm, as has already been said, from the plinth up to the roof. Ornamental 
panels cut up the walls no doubt, but they are quite subordinate to tlie general 
desi<m and are not allowed to encroach upon the form, as is the case in other 
templcB* Like other temples, this one is also Panch-rathi, i.e., each of its face 
is divided into five parts by means of two-fold projections, but u hile in the 
former temples these projections tend to give the appearance of a curvature 


® Picturesque Illustrations of ancient architecture in Hindustan. 
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tt) the face, in this temple by a judicious arrangement of pillars and sculpture 
they have not that effect, and the general squareness of the form is main- 
tfiined. By these means the builder of the Konarka temple has managed 
to avoid the appearance of fickleness noticeable in other temples, and has been 
able to show what may be termed breadth” which is so very essential to 
nobleness in a structure. On the subject of this “ breadth ” Ruskin writes : 

the relative majesty of buildings depends more on the weight and vigour 
of their masses of everything, of bulk, of light, of darkness, of colour, not mere 
sum of any of these, but breadth of them, not broken light nor scattered 
darkness, nor divided weight, but solid stone, broad sunshine, starless shade.” 

Of the lines of cornices also we see full lengths with appropriate 
ornamentation, while in those in Puri temple (Jagamohan) so many dispropor¬ 
tionate projections have been given, that they present quite an unpleasing and 
untidy appearance. 

The three structures on the three sides of the main temple which 
formed covered platforms in front of the three statues of the sun, and the 
northern of Avhich contained the drain from the temple, were an ingenius part 
of the design. They gave solidity to the main temple, which, being a tall 
narrow shaft would appear Aveak otherwise. These have been omitted in tlie 
temple at Bhubaneswar, and are uselessly too small at Puri. As a matter of 
fact the tall shaft of the Puri temple does appear as if needing some support. 

The play of light and shade on the Orissan temples is excellent gene- 
rally, and on the Black Pagoda it is particularly charming. It produces a 
brilliant and' sparkling effect which Fergusson confesses he had almost never 
seen equalled. This is due to the symmetry and uniformity which run 
throughout the structure, Avithout being allowed to groAv monotonous. Each 
of the mouldings encircle the Avhole of the building almost, but its continuity 
is broken by appropriately designed vertical mouldings or breaks, thus pro¬ 
ducing a diA’^ersity in uniformity, besides bringing out prominently the moulding 
by casting dark lines of shadow. The A'ertical pilasters are invariably sepa¬ 
rated by horizontal bands, which are in their turn divided up vertically by the 
general projection and receding of the surface of the structure. Yet, as has 
already been said, the form is not lost, and the uniformity which perAawles the 
building, is fully perceived through the diA^ersity and variety introduced to 
break the monotony. 
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About the effect of the breaks mentioned above as regards light and 
shade, Mr. H. H. Locke, of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, wrote in a 
private letter to Dr. Rajendralali Mitter the following, which the Doctor pub¬ 
lished in his “ Indo-Aryans ” Volmne L, page 164-5: These points are so 
many stops in the line of light and shade, sometimes the pause is that of a light 
point amid shadow, sometimes it is dark point upon a belt of light; in both 
these pliases the feature is extremely characteristic of the architecture you are 
Avriting about, and shews clearly how well the Orissan builders understood the 
value of a sharp line of cast-shadow lacross a varied surface. Place a rod 
in front of a long suit of mouldings and see how the cast-shadow of the stick, 
ill winding and turning in and out of round and hollow, projection and 
depression, brings out the profile or contour of the different surfaces, and the 
more direct the sun’s rays fall on them, destroying the local surface-shades, 
the stronger will be the effect of the cast-shadow. The Hindus, I am safe 
in saying, felt this thoroughly, and never allmved a long suit of mouldings to run 
the risk of appearing tame and uniform from loss of light and shade, these ‘stops, 
as I have called them, are always brought in every here and there, giving 
sharp cast-shadows which develoj) the forms of the moulded surfaces in a 
most effective and agreeable Avay. There seems, in fact, to have been a per¬ 
fect thirst for light and shade-crisp, broken light and shade, and these stops 
are so many‘traps,’not ‘ to catch sun-beams,’but to catch form-explaining 
shadows. Even in the bases of piers and jiilasters, where the horizontal run 
of the mouldings barely exceeds a couple of feet, there is still the stop, which 
gives you a A’^ertical ‘ contouring ’ midway, and the effect of the mouldings, 
thus tied together by narrow strips left in the original surface-plane is, to ray 
mind, charming in the extreme.” 

Besore leaving this subject I may mention the heavy moulding beneath 
the cornice of the Jagamohan, and the part it plays in producing the contrast 
betAveen the heavy cornice and lower structure. The cornice being horizontal 
(Paida style) and the loAA'er structure made of vertical pilasters (producing a 
llekha style), the two things were nearly dissimilar, and there could have been 
no contrast, but for this moulding, Avhich connects the two dissmiilar styles. 
FolloAving every projection and dei)ression of the pilasters, it agrees with the 
lower structure, and being itself a horizontal moulding it goes Avith the 
cornice. The latter then A\dth its heavy, projection and dark sliadow produces 
the pleasing contrast. 
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The design of the temple in astylar-Pillars has been introduced only 
in ornavnentation as mouldings, except two before each door-way. In 
section, they are all square, with corners double champered rectangularly. 
The capitals foike a circular form, the toj) being ornamented with lotus petals. 

The temple of Mayadevi is in architecture and mouldings, similar on a 
smaller scale of course to the main temple. The play of light and shade, 
the introduction of variety to avoid monotony, and the uniformity of design 
have all been attended to as carefully as in the bigger temple. The arrange¬ 
ment of its parts is also similar. 

The architecture of the Nat-Mandir is however different. Not only 
are its divisions of the plinth and walls arranged differently from those 
in the main temple, but the effect of light and shade is much inferior. The 
square form of the building has Wn kept at the expense of the varied pro¬ 
jections and recesses so charming in the main temple. It consequently presents 
a flat appearance. The building is Panch-rathi but with very slight pro¬ 
jections. 

It may however be said that although it does not come to the standard 
of the main temple of Konarka, it is, with its chaste design, a stately plinth 
and a reasonable berm, superior to many other religious structures of Orissa. 
The design of its pillars is different from those in the main temple. They are, 
unlike the latter, circular in section. The csipital is square. The gradual way 
in which in takes this form wdth appropriate mouldings is really very ingenius. 
From the capital a full-blown lotus flower projects on each side of the front 
and shoAvs up like volutes of a Grecian Ionic column. The pillars are similar 
in form to those in front of the southern door-way of the Jagamohan of the 
Puri temple, excepting that the latter have not got the volute-shaped lotuses 
projecting from the capital. 

Concerning the progress of architecture of Orissan temples, Fergusson 
is of opinion that the art which started with the construction of the temples 
at Bhubaneswar got to its highest pitch in the Black Pagoda,* after which work 
it declined. The temple of Jagannath is according to him an example of 
this degradation in art. He Avrites, The degradation of the faith, hoAvever, 
is hardly so reniarkable as that of the style. Even Stirling, Avho Avas no 

‘'Fergusson saw only the Jagamohan and a portion of the main temple, not the Nat-Mandir 
nor the temple of Mayadevi. 






captioils critic, feirarks that It seems iinaccomitable in an age when the archi¬ 
tects obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in most cases 
particularly lavish in the use o£ sculptural ornament, that so little })ains 
should have been taken with the decoration and finishing of this sacred and 
stupendous edifice. It is not, however, in the detail, but the outline, the 
proportions and every arrangement of the temple shoAV that the art in this 
province at least had received a fatal downward impetus from which it never 
recovered.” Again : “ Besides the absence of detail already remarked upon, 

the outline of its vimana is totally devoid of either that solemn solidity of the 
earher examples, or the grace that characterised those subsequently erected, 
and when we add to this that white-wash and paint have done their worst 
to add vulgarity to forms already sufficiently ungraceful, it will easily be 
understood that this, the most famous, is also the most disappointing of 
northern Hindu temples. As may be seen from the preceding illustration, 
the parts are so nearly the same as those found in all the old temples at 
Bhubaneswara, that the difference could hardly be expressed in words, even 
the wood-cut, however, is .sufficient to show how changed they are in effect, 
but the building itself should be seen fully to appreciate the degradation 
that has taken place.” Dr. Rajendralal, evidently with the impression 
that the temple of Konarka is a later construction than that of Puri, does not 
accept the theory of decay in art, and assigns the comparatively inartistic look 
of the latter only to the plastering and white-washing done to the temple, 
covering almost the whole of its sculpture. It is true the plaster and white- 
Avash have done a good deal towards making the building look ugly, but they 
can not account for the AA'ant of grace, solidity and stateliness, nor for the 
appearance of clumsiness in the structure. These are architectural defects, 
defects of design and of Avorking out its essential parts, as distinguished from 
ornamentation and minor sculptural details, and shoAV inferiority of archi¬ 
tecture. 

That there has been a real degeneration of the art can at once be seen 
from a comparison Avith the main temple of Konarka, of its Nat-Mandir 
which AV'as, as a matter of course, built some time after the temple. The Puri 
Panji records no construction at Konarka after the time of Raja Nangroo 
Narsing Deva, so if the Kat-Mandir is his AAmrk, the temple of Jagannath built 
less than a century previously, must have shared the degeneration referred to. 
Its construction can not be placed in the progressive period betAveen the temples 
of BhubanesAvar and Konarka, as it is inferior to both these temples in design. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SCULPTURE. 

^f^HE sculpture of Orissan temples and its position as compared with tlie 

^ scul])ture of other countries, has been fully discussed by Dr. Rajendralal 

^ Mitter in his work “ Indo Aryans.” It may simply be mentioned here 

that as in architecture, so in sculpture the temple of Konarka excels 

all other temples in Orissa. The beautiful designs in scrolls and traceries 

are all so finely and neatly worked out, that some of them may not look coarse 

even if made in gold. There is a marked superiority in representations of 

vegetable and animal life. In showing the latter, the sculptors of Konarka 

temple have followed nature more faithfully than the artists of any of the 

other temples. The elephant is particularly well carved in a lot of different 

positions. The figure of the lion is rather conventional and quite unlike the 

real animal, as in all other temples of Orissa. Amongst human figures 

the fairer sex is much better shown than the male, and some of those figures 

are real works of art. The Hindu ideal of beauty may differ in certain respects 

from that of other countries, but does not make much difference in a reallv 

«/ 

beautiful carving. The figures of gods are generally without any expression 
on their face, but in other carvings, especially of chlorite stone, feelings and 
emotions are pretty fairly expressed. The bashful joy of Sita at her marriage, 
and the delight of her comrades, the attentive; less of disciples to the teachings 
of their religious teacher, can all be seen on the faces of the figures. 

One thing is no doubt wanting. No muscles of human body are shown, 
which make the Greek male figures so charming. This is due to the sculptors 
purely copying nature instead of making their own ideal from her best 
productions. In India, we know. Rajas and well-to-do persons generally 
possess robust bodies and their muscles do not develop so well. In other 
respects the proportions of the body are nicely and artistically selected. The 
figures in the Natmandir differ a httle in respect of proportions of the body. 
These are rather stouter than the figures on the main temple and the temple of 
Mayadevi, which are a bit more slender. The sculpture of the Natmandir 
is also a little inferior in execution. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




EN&mEEKI?Ta. 


l^rtHERE is not much to say about the Engineering of the Orissari tem])les. 

There is no indication that the principle of the arch was known. All 
^ material is subjected to a transverse strain. The lintels over doors 

are heavy pieces of stone, sometimes supported on iron beams. Roofs 
to span big halls are made either by cutting corners and thus reducing the s])an 
<midually, or by corbelling the walls in from all sides to gain the same object. 
The span thus reduced is covered Avith stones supported on iron beams. At 
Konarka the first floor of the main temple was supported on a big iron beam 
Avitli smaller beams placed across. 

In corbelled out structures such as the temples of Orissa are, the builders 
seem to have acquired good proficiency. The heavy weight at the top in order 
to produce the horizontal thrust to keep the roof from falfing in, the size of 
Avails sufficient to prevent their being thrown out, all shoAV they had good 
experience in building such structures. No calculations, I am sure, were made 
of the stability, but the proportionate size of each part of the temple was fixed 
by experience. On the utility of the heavy top Mr. Arnott, Superintetiding 
Engineer, Avrites, “ Now, in order to counteract this, i.e., to preA’^ent the Avails 
from buckling inwards, it is necessary to weight them. This can easily be 
proved by making tAvo t;orbelled AA'alls Avith bricks. If a Aveight is placed on 
to[) of two corbelled Avails, they Avill remain; remove the weight, and the cor¬ 
belled Avails collapse. Corbelled vauIIs, as in the Black Pagoda, have a tendency 
to fall in, and Avhen a Aveight is placed on the top of them, as long as it is great 
enough, the friction it exerts will resist and overcome this tendency. This friction 
in intensity depends on the weight and the extent of surfaces in contact. 
It would be extremely difficult to find out noAv with any degree of accuracy, 
AAdiether the Aveight of the topmost portion of the AA'alls A\-as great enough 
to keep the building stable, or how much extra weight should have been put 
on the top, and whether this AA'eight, consisting of the melon-shaped dome 
knoAvn as the Amala and tlie other portions of it, Avere just enough for the 
purpose ; but it is most likely that it Avas erected without any scientific method, 
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and Avith a view to effect as the ruling cause. As regards the melon-shaped 
dome, there can be no doubt, if what has been written above is accepted as 
fairly reasonable, that this weight is at the same time helping to support the 
walls*.’ 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Arnott, when he says that the Amla was 
designed chiefly for the sake of effect. To keep the building stable Avas, 
I should think, meant to be its chief function. The very name Amla which is 
an abbreviation of Amara-Shila, shows that it was a stone (shila) Avhich kept 
the building safe (Amara). Moreover the introd iction of another much 
heavier member, the Sri, below the Amla in pyramidal i*oofs (like that of the 
Jagamohan) which require to be Aveighted more heavily than the roof of the 
toAver, proves I that the builders Avere fully alive to the necessity of weight 
on the top of corbelled out structures. That it aaus placed in such a graceful 
manner is a credit to the designer. 

Iron beams in these structures are solid. Those used at Konarka 
are very heavy, some of them being over five tons. It excited some Avonder 
hoAv these big beams were made. On one of them getting fractured, it was 
found that small lengths of iron bars Avith section 2 '^ to 3" square Avere heated 
and Avelded together. These were put so as to bi'eak joint. By adding piece 
after piece a big beam AV'as prepared and heating the whole thing, the surface 
Avas beaten smooth. The welding inside was not all well done. It is, hoAV- 
ever, creditable to the smiths of the time that they could manipulate such 
heavy masses in their forges. That the beams were made with molten iron 
poured over faggots of the same metal, as mentioned in Mr. O’Malley's 
(Gazetteer (page 273), appears to be imjji'obable, as the iron is not cast iron 
and it Avas impossible at the time to melt Avrought iron. 

About the construction of these big temjiles it has been surmised that 
as the Avork progressed, the inside and outside of the structures were coA^ered 
Avith sand, and long ramps Avere made all round, so that the materials coxild be 
taken to the height Avhere they Avere required. After the Avhole building Avas 
thus completed the sand from inside as Avell as outside Avas removed and the 
structure exposed. This is to explain how the huge masses of stone could Ixe 
raised to such heights without the use of cranes. The presence of a number 
of sand mounds round abotit Konarka and Puri is taken as a proof of the 


"VBengal District Gazetteer (Puri) by Mr, O’Malley, page 279. 
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theory. I don’t think that on a sandy shore where sand is always driftep 
from one place to another the presence of mounds goes to prove anything. 
Besides at Bhubaneswar we do not find any traces of these big ram|)S. There 
is no doubt that some sort of ramps or staging must have been made to raise 
the heavy stones, but there is hardly anything to show that the whole of tlie 
structure was covered both outside and inside with sand to proceed with the 
work. It is almost impossible that people who could design such grand struc. 
tures and have used stones some of which are several tons in weight bringing 
them from a distance of several miles, knew no better means of raising the stones 
than a long sloping road made m reach the top of the work and which as the 
work progressed had to be raised continually. The use of the simple machines, 
lever, pulley &c. were, I think, known to the ancient people, and applying their 
principles and assisted by a lot of labour, which was very cheap, if not forced, 
they could manage to get the stones up, without going to the tedious and 
slow process of sand filling as mentioned above. 

Stones used on works have been dressed finely, but the bond has not 
been given so much care as it deserved in a structure without mortar. Iron 
clamps and dowels have l^een used to keep the stones together. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



RELIGION OF THE TEMPLE. 





HE religious sect to which a temple belongs can best be determined, 



if we know the religious inclinations of the builder and the [ire- 


ponderating religion at the time the temple is built. In the case of tlie 


Konarka temple, unfortunately, it is not yet decided, with certainty^ 
as to who built it, or when it was constructed, the difterence in the dates 
assigned to it being as much as four centuries. We have, therefore, to depend 
on the structure only, to tell its story and by means of its sculpture &c., show 
us to what sect it belongerl. 

The presence of a great number of elephants—there is even one in the 
centre of the Ratnabedi (Sinhasan)—is an indication of Buddhistic influence. 
The Buddhists held the elephant as sacred, and its figures are found on almost 
all their sacred structures. Even on the casket containing Buddha’s ashes, 
taken out from the ruins of the Stupa of Kanishka discovered the other day 
near Peshawar, the seal bore the mark of an elephant. The story is that 
just before the birth of Buddha, his mother dreamt that a white elephant 
entered her womb; so the animal was regarded holy. The story is thus related 
in the Introduction to Jataka. “ It is related that at that time the Midsummer 
Festival had been proclaimed in the city of Kapilavatthii, and the multitude 
were enjoying the feast. And queen Maha-Maya, abstaining Gorn strong 
drink, and brilliant with garlands and perfumes, took pai-t in the festivities 
for the six days previous to the day of full moon. And when it came to be 
the day of full moon, she rose earl}', bathed in perfumed water, and dispensed 
four hundred thousand pieces of money in great largess. And decked in full 
gala attire, she ate of the choicest food, after which she took the eight vows^ 
and entered her elegantly furnished chamber of state. And lying down on the 
royal couch, she fell asleep and dreamed the following dream :— 





The four guardian angels came and lifted her up, together with her 
couch, and took her away to the Himalaya Mountains. There, in the Mano- 
sila tabledand, which is sixty leagues in extent, they laid her under a 
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prodigious sal-tree, seven leagues in height, and took up their positions 
respectfully at one side. Then came the wives of these guardian angels, and 
conducted her to Anotatta Lake, and bathed her, to remove every human stain. 
And after clothing her with divine garments, they anointed her with perfumes 
and decked her with divine flowers. Not far off was Silver Hill, and in it 
a golden mansion. There they spread a divine couch with its head towards 
the east, and laid her down upon it. Now the future Buddha had l)ecome a 
superb white elephant, and was wandering aix)ut at no great distance, on Gold 
Hill. Descending thence, he ascended Silver Hill, and approaching from the 
north, he plucked a white lotus with his silvery trunk, and trumpeting loudly 
went into the golden mansion. And three times he walked round his mother's 
reuch, with his right iside towards it, and striking her on her right side, 
he seemed to enter her womb. Thus the conception took place in the Mid¬ 
summer Festival*.” Here and there among the elephants we also find the 
Buddhistic rail shown. 

In Orissa, the Bauddhas and their saints held on until the llth cen¬ 
tury A.n., and the public had not altogether lost faith in their tenets &c. 
A nice storv of how they left the place is told in the Madia Panji, in the 
account of the reign of Raja Madana Mahadeva of Ganga Vansha, The Rani 
of Raja Madana Mahadeva, hearing that Bauddha Saints living in the Dhauli 
and other rocks could tell events of past, present and future by their medi¬ 
tation, asked the Raja one day to entertain them. The Raja thereupon said 
she should not care for them as they did not believe in gods and were gene¬ 
rally inferior to the Brahmans. The Rani not agreeing, it was settled that 
lx)th Bauddhas and Brahmans be sent for to appear at a test. Tliey were 
accordingly called and asked to say what there was in a pot, the mouth of 
which was closed and into which the Raja had a snake put before hand. The 
Bauddhas by their meditation said there was a snake in the pot, but the 
Brahmans said it contained only ashes. The cover was opened and the pot 
was found to contain ashes and no snake. The Raja thereupon ordered the 
Bauddhas to be beheaded. They protested that what they said was a fact, 
and it was only by the curse of the Brahmans that the snake was turned into 
—ashes. For the order given by the Raja they prono.upced a curse (shapya) 
that he should get a disease by which worms should fall from his tongue. 
After this some of the Bauddhas were killed and the rest left their abodes 


Warren’s l^uddhism in Translations, page 42-43. 
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in the Dhauli and other hills and Merit away. The Kaja got the disease 
which he could not get rid of until he made liberal grants of land to the 
Brahmans. 

In the plinth of the temple the upper pannels have almost invariably 
got a tree shovui in each, and it is suggested that it is a remnant of the saci-ed 
“Bo” (iKUiian) tree, under which the great Buddha got his “ Nirvana, and the 
obscene figures therein may be the most debased and most corrupted copies 
of the representation of Pragnaya (real spiritual knowledge) meeting Buddha. 
1 am not sure, if the Buddhists did ever represent the Nirvana by a female 
coming to Buddha, and as there is nothing to show the holiness of the tree, 
the suggestion is hardly corroborated*. 


It may show a very distant (if aiiy) influence of Buddhism, probably 
of the later type, which had a lot of witchcraft and mysterious worship 
attached to it. The temple hon^ever, shows a faith antagonistic to Buddhism, 
as is clear from there being so many figures of lions sitting triumphantly upon 


* Seeing the obscene figures on the temple, Fergusson concluded that the temple was dedicated 
to Vishnu and not the sun-god. The conclusion is based oh an incorrect theory that the figures occur 
only on temples of Vishnu to represent love or Bhakti preached by his followers. In his “ Tree and 
Serpent worship ” he writes, “The worship of Siva is too severe, too stern, for the softer emotions of 
love, and all his temples are quite free from any allusions to it. The contrary is the case with the 
Vaishnavas, who abhor the Lingam. Love pervades all their myths, and all their temples are full of 
sexual feelings generally expressed in the grossest terms. The existence of any such representation 
in a temple at once fixes it as originally dedicated to the worship of Vishnu, or some of his avatars.’ 
The premise is evidently not borne out by facts. Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitter, commenting on this 
passage, says, “L"aving out of consideration the fact that the Lingam is the symbolism of the 
grossest phallic idea, whereas Vishnu typifies a divine protector, and confining my attention here 
solely to temple ornaments and rituals, I must say that my experience in this matter has been entirely 
different. In the Central Provinces and in Orissa where the peculiar offensive representations abound 
they are all but totally absent in the North-Western Provinces. 1 have found them common enough 
eveiywhere, more abundant on the Great Tower of [Bliuvanesvara dedicated to Siva than on h: 
sanctuary of Jagannatha designed for Vishnu, and quite as plentiful on the porch of the sun-god 
at Konarak. In the large and profusely sculptured temple of Ananta Vasudeva dedicated to Vishnu, 
they are totally wanting. In fact, the extent of the objectionable sculptures has been regulateil 
generally b> the taste of the artist and the extent of sculptured ornaments devoted to a temp.e, and 
not at all by the nature of the divinity for whom the structures have been designed, and nothing but 
serious mistakes can result from judging of the chaiacter of the divine images inside from the extent 
of the licentious sculptures on the outside.” Even if we take these indecent figures as giving some 
indication of the religious views of the builder of the temple, it points to the mystic Bama-Marga 
or left-handed Shaivism, rather than to the Vaishnava doctrine of Bhakti or love. It is generally 
supposed that the Bama Marga form of the Tantric woiship is a later form of Shaivism, but it is 
inculcated even in the Atliarva Veda, though Buddhism gave an impetus to it. 
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elephants. These figures are designed simply to vshovv the victory of fe 5 hai\'ism 
under the Lvesari Rajas appi'opriately re]:)resented by a lion over the Biiddhisui, 
represented by elephant. Similar figures are seen on the temple of Bhubanes- 
Avar, as also on other temples built by lve.sari Rajas,. The faith to Avhicli 
the temple-l)elonged Avas therefore probably Shaivism, more or les.s of Tantric 
form, of Avhich mysticism AA^as still lingering, although the terrific forms of 
Avorship had ceased to exist. For aa b find no representations of any human 
or other sacrifices, no figures of the blood-thirsty Chamunda, no Aghoraghanta 
ready to take an innocent life to please the fierce goddess, ‘ - robed in elephant 
hide AV'ith a necklace of skulls, whose foot, Achile dancing in the Court of Shiva 
spunis the earthly glol)e and makes the tortoise supporting it reel and the 
egg of Brahma tremble*.” 

The figures of lion upon elephant are nou^ indiscrimijiately used on tlie 
temples, Avithout knowing the real moth^e of the designer, and it may be argued 
that their presence on the Konarka temple does not, therefore, prove conclu¬ 
sively its being a Shivite temple. It may as Avell belong to one of ,the other 
four sects of the Hindus, viz., YaishnaA'a, Shakta, Ganpafeya and Saura. 
To determine this it is necessary p exainine the figures and statues of gods 
&c. that have come out from the debris or are still on the temple. 

Qf Qaiiesha no statue has been found excej)ting a ver}^ small one 
in sand-stone. The same may be said of Durga, for excepting in the 
RamesAAw scene as Mahishashur Mardani she does not appear in anv 
of her forms. The sects AVorshipj)ing these deities may therefore be safely 
left put of consideration. Of the Sauras or AAWshippers of the sun, it may be 
said that excepting perhaps the Aryans of the Vedic times, and Maga Brah¬ 
mans of olden times mentioned in the Puranas, they never existed as an 
indeiAendent .sect, AAmr.ship])ing the sun exclusiA'e of other gods or cA'cn in 
preference to some of the more im|>ortant gods. The sun is a god common to 
all the sects, but his AA orship ncAmr assumed a magnificent form Avith grand 
temples and gorgeous jatras. So although the Black Pagoda is dedicated 
to the sun and to all appearance built in the name of that deity, Ave must seek 
the builder not in the Saura sect, but in the remaining tAvo sects, viz., ShaiA'a 
and VaisUnava, and one of their gods in tlie form of the^Sun. 


^‘ Bhavabhuti’s Malati Madhava, Act V., Sceue 2. 
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As a preserver of the earth, the sun may be made to represent Vishnu^ 
but being the most prominent pbject for emblemetic worship, it does, as an 
origin and creator of all things on the earth very apjiropriately represent the 
Siva Linga or the phallic emblem. In real worship too, I do not know of 
any connection between Vishnu and the Sun, while on the other hand the sun 
is taken as one of the eight forms of Shiva. In every day worship, while 
making offerings to Shiva in different directions, he is invoked in the south¬ 
east direction as the sun. It may be mentioned, although I belieye it to be a 
mere matter of chance, that Konarka is to the south-east of Bhubaneswar, 
the seat of Shaivism. 

Looking at the statues we find that over each of the thi'ee door-ways 
of the temple, just above the projecting cornice of the Jagamohan there are 
two statues of Shiva with his characteristic ser})ent, .sacred thread, Daraaroo and 
third eye, showing him to be the presiding divinity of the temple. There are 
other indications also. For instance, in a small carving representing five gods 
( Plate XIII., left corner) found in the debris of the temple, Shiva has been 
given the chief central place, Brahma and Indra sitting to his right and Vishnu 
and Surya to his left. There is hardly anything in favour of the temple 
being Vaishnavite. Some scenes from Ramayana have been represented, no 
doubt, but noAvhere is there any indication that these were meant to show the 
sujmemacy of Vishnu over Shiva. There is the marriage of Sita with Rama, 
but not her Swayamvara f selection of one’s husband) in which Rama is said 
to have broken the heavy bow of Shi\n. On the other h ind, we ha\'e got the 
Rameswar scene, where Rama goes to worship Shiva. In none pf the statues 
of Shiva is Ganga shown on his head, Avhich he is supposed to have according 
to the Vaishnava story that Brahma washed the feet of Vishnu and the washings 
falling on earth were received by Shiva on his head and thereafter formed the 
sacred river.* Even the statue ofi Ganga is without the crescent moon in her 
diadem and the serj)ents,f which would have shown her connection with 
Shiva. 

The rituals of worship that was carried on in the temple are not known, 
so no inference can be drawn from that source. Only we know that there was 

^Jagannath Rais Ganga Lahiri, shloka 2l addresses Ganga thus:—“Thy origin is from the 
pare nails of the lotus feet of Lakshmi's husband (Vishnu), and thy abode is in the 
matted hair of the enemy of Kamadeva (i.e., Shiva), &c.” The next shloka (22tid) 
also alludes to the same story, 

I Ganga Lahiri shloka 47.. 
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a. Jatra (festival) observ'ed on Magh Saptarai day (7tli day of the bright half 
of the month of Magh). This festival is not observed at Puri, but it is 
oliserved at Bhubaneswar, where Chandrashekhar the proxy of Linga llaj, 
goes in a grand procession to the temple of Bhaskareswar, and being feasted and 
worshipped there comes back in the afternoon. This shows that the festival is a 
Shivite one. The Kshetra Devatas mentioned in the records are also Shivite. 

From what has been said above it can quite safely be concluded that 
the Black Pagoda represents the Shaiva sect of the Hindu religion, of which the 
terrific stage had j)assed, although the mysticism still prevailed to a certain extent. 

The small temple of Mayadevi to the south-west of the main temple 
also presents similar forms and leads to the same conclusion. 

The building in front called the Natrnandir, however, does not agree 
in this respect. Here there are no obscene figures, excepting perhaps two 
in obscure places. There are no scenes to represent any superiority of one sect 
over another. Almost all are engaged in singing and playing on Khol, Vina 
and other musical instruments. This appears to be advocating the doctrine of 
Bhakti and equality of men as preached by Ramanuja and his followers, and 
which culminated in the teachings and Kirtans of Chaitanya. It, therefore, 
represents a different religious order, viz., Vaishnavism, which came in Orissa 
after Shaivism declined. 

The learned writers of the last century on the subject seem to be of 
opinion that after the overthrow of Buddhism in Orissa, the place was divided 
amongst all the five sects of Hinduism, each getting one of the sacred places 
of the Buddhists for inauguration of its particizlar deity. Thus the Shaktas 
got dajpur for the goddess Viraja, the Ganapateyas got Darpan for Maha- 
viuayaka, the Shaivas got Bhubaneswar for tlieir god Shiva of that name, the 
Vaishnavas got Puri for Jagannath, and the Sauras got Konarka for their 
sun-god. I don’t know if there is any good reason to come to this conclusion, 
l)ut, as a matter of fact, the different sects of the Hindus have hardly I>een 
on such conciliatory terms ever before the time of Emperor Akbar. The im- 
])ression seems to have lieen caused by the popular acceptance of flagannath 
{IS a form of \dshnu, and by the names of the gods Mahavinayaka and Konarka, 
which may mean “Great Ganesha” and “Corner Sun” respectively. Of 
dKonarka I have attempted to show above that this temple has marks of 
Shaivism and the name Konarka is easih’- applicable to Shiva, who in the 
sou:-h-east corner has the form of the Sim. 
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The statue of Mahavinayaka too is not that of Ganesha, but is a Shiva 
Liusra ; and the place nmst have been first occupied by Shaivas. As regards 
dagarmath, it may be noted that there is nothing to show that when first 
takt‘,n as a Hindu god, he was taken as a form of Vishnu and not of Shiva, 
and that the first temple built by Yayati Ivesari, Avho also started the temple 
of Bhulraneswar, was not a SInvite one. The probability is that both the 
temples were meant for the same god, one of whom was named Jagannath 
and the other Bhubaneswar, l)oth the terms meaning “ Lord of the Universe.” 
The method of Jagannath's worship and his offerings are up till now Tantric 
and not according to Vaishtiava ritual. It is therefore clear that Buddhism 
in Orissa was replaced everywhere by Shaivism and Shaivism only, probably 
in its Tantnc forms. Dr. Hunter seems to be inclined to accept this when he 
says “ In Sjute of the temple chronicles which naturally glorify their own god, 
it is Shiva which during the decay of Buddhism, first enters upon the scene*.” 
Vaishnavism came in afterwards, sometime after the fall of the Kesari dynasty, 
under the influence of the teachings of Ramanuja and others. 

This influence may be noticed in the airvings. On the Natmandir 
the minstrels and Bhaktas, or devotees are figured as playing on almost every 
sort of instruments from the pairs of sticks played on to a time by parties of 
young persons on festive occasions in Upper India, to the more serious Ivhol 
used tu Kirtans, or songs of Bhakti, from the small Mandira (a sort of small 
cvmbal) used to keep time in music, to the more melodious and scientific \ ina. 
There are also high-sounding trumpets and deafening Jhanjh (big metallic 
cymbals). Nowhere, however, is represented a Conch Shell (Sankha) being 
l)iown, it being strictly prohibited in the temples belonging to the followers of 
Ramanuja. The Conch Shell being used in this way is not absent on the 
main temple. Each of the three big chlorite statues of Surya on the temjile 
has got angels shown that are blowing conch shells. 

The old temple records at Puri do not at all enlighten us as to which 
god was meant by Konarka. Tliex^ simply mention him as Ivonarkadeva. 
It is only the later recoi’ds which identify him with the Sun. W e shall come 
to this later on. The conclusions as to the religious orders to which the main 
temple and its Natmandir belonged have been arrived at independently, and 
can be taken as correct. 

____ _ ^ Statistical Account of Bengal—Volume XIX., page 81. 







CHAPTER X. 




DATE OF THE TEMPLE AND ITS BUILDER. 

f HERE is not such a general ajrreement amongst antiquarians as regards the 
builder and the date of Konarka temple, as there is in the case of the 
temples of Bhubaneswar and Jaganiiath. The Puri records, or rather 
the abridgment of them that has been published, have been taken 
imjdicitly as correct irr the case of the latter templeSj and the same would have 
happened as regards Konarka temple, had it not been for Abul Fazl recording 
a different date, and Fergusson finding in the architecture of the Jagamohan of 
Konarka temple a different material from what was possible at the time 
recorded of itvS construction in the so-called abridgment of the Mandla Panji. 
From the extract given in Chapter I, it Avill be seen that the published version 
of the Panji is not very reliable. The information supplied by the Panji itself 
is also so imperfect and meagre sometimes, that it can not but be taken 
with great caution. In the case of the Puri temple, for iiisbince, the abridgment 
says that it was built entirely by Raja Anangabhima Deva, while the Panji 
records it to have been started by Bararangabhima Deva, grand-father of 
Anangabhima Deva, in whose time the building was completed. A copper plate 
inscription of the time of Nrisinha Deva IL, dated 1295 a.d.,* however, shows 
that both of them are incorrect. It mentions the Puri temple as being the 
Avork of Raja Choda Ganga or Gangeswar, in words which indicate that, at the^ 
time this record was made, the temple was taken as the work of his prede¬ 
cessors. It says, what person is there who is capable of erecting a temple, 
at for the dwelling of that great Being persuading the whole universe, whose 
feet are this worbl, whose navel is the armament, whose ears are the ten 
directions, whose eyes are the sun and the nuxin, and whose head is the yonder 
heaven ? In consideration of this it scorns that the kings who preceded 
Chodaganga did not take in hand the erection of a temple to Purushottarna, 
Imt Gaiigeswara built itf . 


'*See .Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal—No. 1, 1896, page 229 et seq. 
I Stanza 27. 
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This inscription is a document showing some grant of lands made to 
some Brahmans by Eaja Nrisinha Deva II., and gives in eulogical words 
a brief history of his ancestors and works done by them. No mention has been 
made here of the Puri temple in the account of Eaja Anangabhim Deva, who 
died only 72 years before the date of the grant. It is clear, therefore, that 
great care is necessary in dealing with the Temple records, and more so 
when information is to be taken from their imperfect version. 

This version has notwithstanding, been fully relied upon in the case 
of the Black Pagoda by Stirling, Dr. Hunter and liajendralal Mitter, and 
lately by Mr. Marshall, Director General of Archeology and the late Dr. Blovh. 
Only Fergusson, seeing that he could not reconcile the fact of the architecture 
of the Black Pagoda being of a later date than the Puri temple, declines to 
accept the authenticity of the records as published. He says, “Complete 
as this evidence, at first sight, ap})ears, I have no hesitation in putting it aside, 
for the simple reason that it seems impossible—after the erection of so degraded 
a specimen of the art as the temple of Puri (a.d. 1174)—^the style ever could 
have reverted to anything so beautiful as this. In general design and detail 
it is so similar to the Jagamohan of the great temple at Bhubaneswar that 
at first sight I should be inclined to [>lace it in the same century, but the 
<ietails of the tower exhibit a progress towards modern forms which is un¬ 
mistakable, and render a difference of date of two or possibly of three centuries 
more probable. Yet the only written authority I know of for such a date 
is that given by Abul Fazl. After describing the temple, and ascribing it to 
Raja Narsingh Deo, in a.d. 1241, with an amount of detail and degree of 
circumstantiality which has deceived every one, he quietly adds that it is said 
Vto be a Avork of 730 years’ antiquity. In other Avords, it was erected in a.d. 
850 or A.D. 873, according to the date AA^e assume for the composition of the 
Ayeen Akbery. If there Avere a king of that name among the Rois Faineants 
of the Kesari line, this AA-^ould suffice, but no such name is found in the lists. 
This, however, is not final, for in an inscription on the BrahmesvA’^ar temple, 
the queen, who built it, mentions the name of her hmsband, Udyalaka, and six 
of his ancestors, but neither he nor any of them are to be found in the lists 
except the first, Janmejaya, and it is doubtful whether even he AV'as a Kesari 
king or the hero of the Mahabharata. In all this uncerhiinty we have really 
nothing to guide us but the architecture, and its testimony is so distinct that 
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it does not appear to me doubtful that this temple really belongs to the latter 
half of the 9th century*”. 

With the accounts of the temple given in the Mandla Panji and else¬ 
where, which have been quote<l above and with the state of religion, architec¬ 
ture &c. as shown by the temple, it will now be possible to say with greater 
certainty who w'as the builder of the Konarka temple ami about what time 
the construction was taken up. I deal with these one by one, starting with 
Ain-i-Akbari. 

Abul Fazl says that the temple was 730 years old in his time 

and erected by Narsinha Deva. This date carries the construction to about 

the latter half of the 9th century, when the Kesari Rajas were ruling in Orissa. 
As pointed out in the foot-note on page 9, Abul Fazl called Narsinhadeva 

a Kesari Raja. The list publishe;! of Kesari Rajas does not give the name 

Narsinha, and Fergusson had to show by a reference to the inscription relating 
to the Brahraeswar temple at Bhubaneswar that the list was imperfect. That 
it is so, is shown by the fact that each of the two lists of the Kesari Rajas 
given in the Mandla Panji has the name Narsinha, one making him the 22nd 
and the other 33rd Raja in the line. However, as no mention has been made 
in the Panji of this Raja building a temple, it appears probable that the 
informant of Abul Fazl, not knowing the name of the Ke.sari builder and 
having in his memory the name of Narsinha Deva of the Gangetic dynasty 
who had also the fame of having built a temple at Konarka, gave the latter 
HS the name of the Kesari Raja who built the temple of Konarka. Dr. 
Rajcndralal Mitter questions the reliability of Abul Fazl’s description saying 
that the details given by him were obviously incorrect. But except the direc¬ 
tion of the door-ways of the tem[)le in front of Avhich the figures of lions, 
elephants and horses Avere set up, and the length of the monolithic jiillar 
which was at the time partly buried under sand, there is not a single inaccuracy 
in his description. The mistake alx)ut the enclosure walls Avas in the translation 
and not in the original Avork. 

The Mandla Panji says that the temple of Konarka AAms erected by 
—Purandara Kesari. No date is given, but he aauas 30th on the list of 44 Kesari 
Rajas Avho ruled for 670 years, and we can approximately cidculate his time 
to be about 2.30 years before the close of the dynasty. Chodaganga or Gange- 
~ ■» History of tlie Indian and Eastern architecture, page 426. 
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Swar who succeeded to the throne after the Kesari dynasty, came to Orissa about 
the year 1100 a.d., so Purandara Kesari was ruling in Orissa about the year 870 
A.D. This corresponds very closely with the date given by Abul Fazl. 

In another place, the Panji says that Raja Narsinha Deva of Ganga 
Vansha got the Konarka tem|)le erected through his Minister Shebai Samante 
Rai. This Raja ruled Orissa for 33 years from 1223 to 125() a.d. according 
to the copper plate inscription mentioned aljove. The Panji gives only 26 years 
for his reign and 25 years for the next reign, the total of the two 51 years 
corresponds with the total of the two reigns given in the inscription, viz., 33 
and 18. The latter being a document of only 39 years after the death of 
Narsinha Deva must be taken as more reliable than the Panji which has 
simply divided the total of the two reigns equally. This sho’n^s that the Panji 
is not at all a contemporary record for the time, and much guess wmrk has 
found room in its pages. If we take the 18th year (23rd Anka) as given 
in the Panji for the consecration of the temple, the date comes to be 1241 a.d., 
the same as given by Stirling. It may be noted that the date given in the seal 
(viz. 1200 Saka or 1272 a.d.) which is quoted by Dr. Rajendralal Mitter 
and so much relied upon by him, is utterly incorrect. 

The question now comes that if the Konarka temple was built by 
Purandara Kesari, which building was meant to be the work of Narsinha Deva, 
for the copper plate inscription referred to above also makes a mention of it 
in the latter part of Stanza 86,* which has l)een translated as follows, “ He 
built at Konakona a place of great renown, a temple for the Sun to live in 
with the other gods.” The word used for the building is Kutirakam which 
ire.uis a hut or a small house and can hardly be applicable to the graml pagoda. 
There is anothei’ objection to the translation. The presiding divinity of the 
place being Konarka himself, and there being no temples of any other gods 
close by, excepting perhaps very minor ones of his own })arasitic Kshetra 
devatas, the words “ to live in \vith other gods ” have no meaning. The more 
correct translation appears to me to be as follows, “He erected in the well- 
renowned place Konakona of (telonging to) the sun-god a building in order 
to stay with the gods,” meaning a building where the pilgrims could sit for a 
short time in the Devasthana (vicinity of the gods). In other words, he built 
the Natmandir in the front of the Black Pagoda. 


^Sthatim Surais saha mahat kalayantt 
Konakone kutirakamachikaradusnarashmes 
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This is corrolx)rated by the third temple record, which says that 
Narsinha Deva’s temple was built o^'er a tank in front of Piirandara Kesari’s 
temple. Had it been an independent temple there is no reason why a tank 
should have been selected for the site, and that one in front of another temple. 
Narsinha Deva built it, the record says, to atone for his father’s sin which 
consisted in his not being able to build the Puri temple so big a.s he had 
desired. The building of this Hatmandir more than made good the extra 
expenditure which would have been incurred on the bigger tem])le at Puri, 
and so was sufficietrt to relieve Auangabhim Deva of his sin. But as the fact of 
Ananga being the builder of the Puri temple is itself a matter of doubt, as 
evinced by the inscription, the storj^ of the vow made by him, and its fulfil¬ 
ment by his son, can only be taken as a poetic license. 

The testimony of old records thus leads us to the conclusion that the 
temple of Konarka was built by Purandara Kesari in the latter half of the 
9th century, and its Natraandir was constructed in 1241 a.d. by Baja (Nagi-oo) 
Narsinha Deva of the Gangetic dynasty, No mention has been made of the 
temple of Mayadevi, only her name occurs in the third record of the Puri 
temple. 

The evidence of architecture also l>ears out the fact of the Natmandii’ 
being of a much later date than the main temple. As has been seen in Chapter YI, 
the design of the latter presents the culmination of the temple architecture of 
Orissa. Every projection or recess, evei’y pillar or moulding has here some 
architectural object, and adds to the beauty. The Natmandir on the other 
hand, is comparatively much inferior and represents a period wdien the archi¬ 
tecture was on its wane. The value of high ])rojections and dee[) recesses 
seems to have been overlooked or forgotten, and the stern squareness of form 
has been kept at some expense of gracefulness. The round pillars with their 
square capitals show an improvement, but -they are at the same time 
sure proofs of a later construction. The existence of almost similar jiillars at 
Puri, shows its proximity in time to the Puri temple. 

The temple of Mayadevi is similar in architecture and details to the 
maiif temple of Konarka, and may be taken to have been constructed with it. 

The sculpture also shows that the Natmandir could not have been 
constructed by the same Avcrkmen that did the main temple. The taste seems 
to have changed considerably. In human figures, the proportion of different 
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parts of the Ixnly is not the same in the two cases. While in the main temple 
and that of Mayadevi, the figures are slender and rather tall, those in th^ 
Natmandir are comparatively shorter, and slightly stouter. 

Lastly the stsite of religion as shown by the structures and discussed 
ill chapter IX, is in complete accord with the conclusion arrived at from the 
records. The main temple, it was found, represented Tantric Shaivism of 
which the terrific stage had passed. 

We know that when Buddhism was lieginning to decline and Hindu¬ 
ism gradually regaining ground a lot of witch-craft and mysticism ci-ept in. 
Whether the Hindu Tantrism, Avhich consisted in mysterious sorts of wor¬ 
ship of Shiva and his consort, influenced the degenerated Buddhism, or vice 
versa need not be gone into here. It is, however, certain that when Bud¬ 
dhism in Orissa was overthrown by Shaivism early in the 6th century a.j>., 
mysticism had a hold on the people, whether they professed Buddhism or 
worshipped Hindu gods. The chief Tantric god Shiva, with his consort, 
could thus rule supreme without much difficulty, replacing Buddha and 
Pragyan, and it is no wonder that we find sacrifices and other rites intro¬ 
duced to appease them by about the end of the 7th and the beginning of the 8 th 
century. It was perhaps at this time that the figures of Chamunda and 
C^andika sitting on corpses, and of Chhinnamasta drinking her mvn bhxxl, 
were exhibited, and extensive sacrifices to Viraja and Kali, and one to Vimala 
Devi, within the compound of Puri temple, were introduced. It was at this 
time that Bliavabliuti wrote his drama in which “Malati" only narrowly 
escaped being sacrificed before the goddess CIiAmuiida. This terrible state of 
things could not last long, with a people whose hearts had under the influence 
of Buddhism grown averse to cruelty. It was discontinued soon after and 
Shaivism was freed from the sacrificial rites Avhich required living victims. The 
mysticism however lingered for sometime. 

This is the stfige of Shaivism Avliich is shown by the main temple of 
Konarka, and its construction i!i the 9th century as given in the records is 
therefore perfectly borne out. The Kesari Rajas Avere all ardent Shivites. 

After sometime, at the end of the 11th century, the Kesari dynasty 
Avg.8 succeeded by the Gangetic dynasty with Chodagauga as the first Raja. 
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The mysticism gradually died away, and a new faith appeared. With the 
teachings of Kamanuja and others in the 12th century, the doctrine of Bhakti 
or love towards God as Vishnu and His creation got an impetus, and found 
expression in the constant singing of His glory. This is the state of religion 
shown by the Natmandir, and its creation in the time of Raja N^arsinha Deva 
when Ramanuja’s doctrine had fully taken root, is highly probable. 

The silting up of the bed of the Chandrabhaga river could have, in a 
more suitable locality given some idea as to the age of the temple, which was 
perhaps built when the Chandrabhaga was a flowing stream. This part of 
the country is unfortunately liable to drift sands and no reliable inference can 
be drawn, 

Some information may, however, be gathered from the Chandrabhaga 
festival described in Cha|)ter IV. It has been observed that this festival 
originated here, and so must have been started either with the construction of 
the temple or just after its completion, in order to attract annually a crowd of 
people to the place and thus spread its sanctity. This, it may be noted, is a 
usual cTistom with all sacrerl places. Tiie temjile being dedicated to the Sun, 
and the ceremony of the festival being entirely connected with him, it is sure 
that the festival was observed each year on the sun coming to a particular 
position of the zodiac. This was most probably the Agnikona or south-east 
comer, i.e., the corner midway between Makara ( Capricorn ) and Mesba 
( Aries ), either of which when entered by the Sun causes big festivals to be 
observed in India, as-also perhaps in other countries in the Northern hemis- 
])her8 The name of the deity Konarka, which means the “Corner Sun” or 
“Sun in the comer”, and the fac;t that it is in the south-east corner that Siva 
takes the form of the sun ( the temple as already shown being Shivite ) bear 
out the suggestion. It may also be noted that when the sun is in any of the 
other three corners ( viz., Ishana, Vayavya and Nairita ) the position of the 
loc'ality does not allow it to be seen as rising from the Sea. 

For sometime perhaps the festival ivas observed at the time when 
the sun came to the Agnikona, hut this time not, being ordinarily known to 
tlie public, an ordinary date which at the time corresponded with this position 
of the sun was fixed for observing the festival. This happened to be the 7th 
of the bright half of the month of Magh (lunar) on which date the fair is 


still held. Tlic sun however, does not arrive now at the fixed point (Agni- 
kona) on that date, the difference having been caused by the precession o£ 
equinoxes. For the 1st point of Aries of the Hindu Astronomy to which the 
position of the sun is referred, is fixed point, while the dates of the lunar 
month, adjusted every third year with solar months follow the seasons, or, in 
other words, are referrable to the moving 1st point of Aries of the modern 
astronomy. 

The 7th of Magh (bright half) falls, after the leap year adjustments 
are made, on the 7th to 14th of February, so the 10th February may be taken 
as an average date. On this date the Sun comes, now-a-days, according to 
the Hindu Almanacs to 27|* degrees of Makara ( Capricorn ), and is, 
therefore, 17 ^* short of the Agnikona ( 35* of Kumbha or Aquarius ). 
Kow the retrograde motion of the equinoxes is, according to Hindu 
Astronomy one minute per year, so this difference must have been caused in 
1 74 ^ 60 or 1050 years. This period with perhaps a few years added to it, 
has, therefore,'elapsed since the festival was first started, and represents very 
nearly the age of the Konarka temple. This also carries its construction to 
about the middle of the 9th century, and so the conclusion arrived at already 
may be safely taken as correct. 




CHAPTER XI. 


BUDDHISTIC ORIGIN OF THE PLACE. 

(T T is now a fact admitted on all hands that Orissa was, before the re\'i« 

<1^ val of Hinduism by Yayati Kesari, an important seat of Bhuddhisni. 

^ The edicts of Asoka inscribed on a rock on the Dhauli hills, the 

statues of Buddha found in the Ananta Cave of the Khandagiri hills 
and at Udaygiri of the Alti hills and at Kupari now worshi|)ed as Baladeva, 
and a lot of small Chaityas with Buddhistic images lying about at Khandagiri 
and many other places, all show without dou bt that Buddhism was the chief 
religion here many years ago. There are records showing that the t(5oth of 
the great Reformer was for a long time kept in Orissa in a place called 
Odantapura, and worshipped by the Raja of Kalinga. , Jagannath himself is 
taken as a form of Buddha, and his peculiar shape is thought to be the ada]>- 
tation by the Hindus of a mystic Buddhistic monogram. The stor}’ of 
Vishnu's slaying the demon, Gayasura, which is nothing but an allegory to 
show the victory of Hinduism over Buddhism, says, as related in Purushot- 
tama Mahatmya, that when the demon prostrated himself before the gods his 
navel fell on Puri, his head being at Gaya, showing that Puri, or rather 
Orissa, was at the time as important a seat of Buddhism as Gaya> 

We are, therefore, quite in order if we suppose that Konarka was also 
a seat of Buddhism, and an important one, as it contains the biggest and the 
finest pagoda in Orissa. The Vaishnava story of Gayasura shows that in 
order to keep the demon down, Vishnu had to leave his lotus at Ronarka, 
which means that Konarka was reaHy one of the irnportont places of Bud¬ 
dhistic worship in Orissa. 

It is a pity that the temple of Konarka Ira'S i>een in ruins so long 
that its rituals of worship are mostly forgotten and a large number of its fine 
carvings has been carried aw^ay. But .there is at the same time the advantage 
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that the little that we have is what it was just after the fall of Buddhism, not 
polluted by the intermixture of the ideas of other sects that followed, as has 
been the case at Puri. The rituals of Jagannath are at present neither purely 
Shivite, nor purely Tantric, nor purely Vaishnava. His temple has by cons¬ 
tant handling, repairs and additions, quite lost its character, so that it is 
difficult, if not impossible for the antiquarian to say to what sect it originally 
belonged.* 

Let us see if we can find any traces of Buddhism at Konarka. The 
Kapila Samhita, quoted in Chapter IX, calls the place Maitreya Vana. By a 
similarity of name to Maitra Vana the story ofi Samba has been associated to 
it. The latter name, however, has connection with Mitra, one of the twelve 
suns, who it is related came down owing to the austere devotion of Samba ; 
while the former name is not from the word Mitra (but is given because the 
sage Maitreya,it is said,per£ormed his penances there. We know that Maitreya 
(Pali Metteya) is the name of the future Buddha, and so the place was, it 
appears, sacred to his name. 

There also existed, according to Kapila Samhita, a salvation giving 
Banian tree, at the foot of which dwelt many Saints and anybody going to it 
became indestructible and a Siddha. For the good of living beings the sun 
himself became that tree and whoever recited the sacred Mantra under its 
shade attained perfection in three fortnights. The holiness of the Banian tree 
amongst the Hindus is, we know, a remnant of the Buddhistic custom, and if 
to this we add the fact that Grotama Buddha had also to sit for forty-nine days 
(a little over three fortnights) under a Banian tree, there can be no doubt that 
the Banian tree of Konarka represented and supplied the place of the Sacred 
Bo-tree, under which the great Sage attained his Buddhaship. The ev^ent is 
thus related in the Introduction to Jataka, “After bathing he dressed himself 
in that garb of saint-ship which had been the dress of many hundreds of 
thousands of Future Buddhas before him, and sitting down with his face to 
the east, he made the whole of the thick sweet milk-rice into forty-nine 
pellets of the size of the fruit of the single-seeded palmyra-tree, and ate it. 
And he took no further nourishment until the end of the seven weeks, or 

^ Lately during the last repairs a Tilaka of the form used by the followers of Kamananda 
has been painted on the Khapuri over the Amla. This may prejudice the ideas or future Arenaeoro^ 
gists in sori^e way, 
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forty-iiiiie days which he spent on the throne o£ wisdom after he had become 
a Buddha. During all that time he bad no other nourishment, he neither 
bathed, nor rinsed his mouth, nor did he ease himself, but was wholly taken 
up by the delights of the Trances, of the Paths, and of the Fruits.”* 

The IV-apila Samhita also mentions the existence of a car festival at 
Konarka. This festival, observed on such a grand scale at Puri, is without 
doubt of Buddhistic origin, as in none of the ancient rituals is there any 
mention of such a festival, and even to this day none of the Hindu gods, 
except Jagannatha and his companions, has a Car f to go out lin a proces¬ 
sion. 

In Buddhistic days, there was Car festival celebrated at Patna, which 
is noticed by the Chinese Pilgrim Fa-Hian ( 409 a. d. ) in his book Fo-Kwo- 
Ki. He says, “Every year on the eighth day of the second month there is a 
procession of images. On this occasion they construct a four-wheeled car, and 
erect upon it a tower of five stages, composed of bamboos lashed together, the 
whole being sup^mried by a centre-post resembling a large spear with three 
points, in height twenty-two feet and more, ho it looks like a pagoda. They 
then cover it with fine white linen, which they afterwards paint with gaudy 
colours. Having made figures of the devas, and decorate<l them with gold, 
silver, and glass, they place them under canopies of embroidered silk. Then 
at the four corners (of the car) they construct niches (shrines), in which they 
place figures of Buddha in a sitting posture, with a Bodhisattva standing in 
attendance. There are perhaps twenty cars thus prepared and differently 
decorated. During the day of the procession both priests and laymen assemble 
in great numbers. There are games and music, whilst they offer flowers and 
incense. The Brahmacharis come forth to offer their invitations. The Bud¬ 
dhas, then, one after the other, enter the city. After coming into the town 
again they halt. Then all night long they burn lamps, indulge in games and 
music, and make religious offerings. Such is the custom of all those who 
assemble on this occasion from the different countries round about.”! 


» Warren’s Buddhism in Translation page, 74. 

t A festival on a small scale is now observed at Brindaban ^Muttra) where the statue of 
Krishna from the temple of Seth Lakshmichand is carried in a car to a garden. 

t Beale’s “Buddhist Records of the Western World,” Introduction p. p. Ivi and Ivii. 
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A similar festival was noticed by the pilgrim at Khotan on his way 
to India. It is described as follows: “From the first day of the fourth month 
they sweep and water the thorough fares within the city and decorate the streets. 
Above the city gate they stretch a great awning and use every kind of adorn¬ 
ment. This is where the king and the queen and court ladies take their 
place. The riomati priests, as they belong to the Glreat Vehicle, which is 
principally honoured by the king, first of aU take their images in procession. 
About three or four li from the city they make a four-wheeled image-car 
about thirty feet high, in appearance like a moving palace, adorned with the 
seven precious substances. They fix upon it streamers of silk and canopy 
curfciins. The figure is placed in the car with two Bodhisattvas as compa¬ 
nions, whilst the Devas attend on them, all kinds of polished ornaments made 
of gold and silver hang suspended in the air. When the image is a hundred 
paces from the gate, the king takes off his royal cap, and changing his clothes 
for new ones, proceeds bare-footed, with flowers and incense in his hand, from 
the city followed by his attendants. On meeting the image, he bows down 
his head and worships at its feet, scattering the flowers and burning the 
incense. On returning to the city, the queen and court ladies from above the 
gate-tower scatter about all kinds of flowers and throw them down in wild 
profusion. So splendid are the arrangements for worship. 

The cars are all different, and each sangharama (monastery) has a day 
for its image-procession. They begin on the first day of the fourth month 
and go on to the fourteenth day, when the processions ended, the king and 
queen then return to the palace.”* 

Comparing the account given by Fa-Hian with the car-festivals 
observed in Orissa it becomes evident that the Orissian celebrations are 
remnants of similar Buddhistic festivals. They differ only in dates. The 
first Chinese month starting with the bright half of the Hindu month Phal- 
gunaf (B’ebruary and March), the festival at Patna was observed on the 8th 
day of the bright half of Chaitra, and that at Khotan on the first day of the 
bright half of Jeshtha and following days, that at Puri being now observed 
on 2nd day of the bright half of Ashada. The date of the celebrations at 

^ Ibid—p. p. xxvi and xxvii. 

I This can be deduced from Hiewn Tsiang’s description of Indian Calender. See page 72 
of Volume I of Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World. 
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Patna is galled in the Court Almanac of Pekin as “the holy birth-day of 
Buddha.” 


Commenting on the description of the ceremony at Khotan, Laldlay 
who translated the French version of the Fo-Kwo-Ki into English, says, 
reader cannot fail to be struck with the very close resemblance betivixk the 
Bauddha procession here described, and that of Jagannatha, of AThich indeed 
it requires no great stretch of the imagination to suppose it to be the model 
and prototype. The time of the year at which the ceremony took place 
corresponds very closely (with that of the Rathjatra at Puri).”* The tune, as 
we have seen, does dot correspond, otherwise the remark is perfectly correct. 
Reverend Steven.soii of Bombay took the Rathjatra (car festival) as the 
remains of a triumphal entry, with which the Buddhist sages were wekomed 
on their return for the religious rest during the rainy seasons. This may 
explain the festival at Puri which is celebrated just before the Sayana Eka- 
dashi (on which date the gods go to sleep for four months), but it cannot do 
so for similar festivals at other places. 


Seeing the similarity of festivals and other circumstances which 
identify Jagannatha with Buddha, Dr. Rajendralal Mitter while commenting 
on the Festival at Puri, says, “These facts leave no room for doubt that 
Jagannatha and some of his peculiar ceremonial observances are of Buddhistic 
.orilrin, that the Car-festival marks the anniversary of Buddha’s birth-day, 
that the heterodox ceremonies were adojited by the Hindu revivalists to pre¬ 
vent the masses, who were attached to them, from resenting innovations.”! 


The conclusion as regards the Buddhistic origin of the ceremony is 
really unassailable, but that it was observed with the object of merely airing 
the divinities, or making a triumphal entry of the Buddhist sages before they 
retired to the monastries for the rainy season, or even of celebrating the 
anniversary of Buddha's birth-day, is not quite satisfactory. _ The observance 
in the same fashion everywhere by taking out the divinities in a chariot of 
nearly the same form, cannot be explained by a general merriment tor 
Buddha’s birth-day. The ceremony must have been meant to commenaorate 
some procession held sacred. ^ ___ 


® Laidlay's Fa-Hian, page 21. 

I See Antiquities Voi. II, page 130. 
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Tlie festival was, it appears to me most prolmble^ ixiaugurated to cele¬ 
brate Btiddha’s return from his park in great splendour just before the night 
of Pabbaj^a* or the great Retirement. Tlie event Is thus described in the in- 
troductioh'to the Jataka :—“Now on a certain day tl\e Future Buddha wished 
to-w .to the'park, and told his charioteer to make ready the chariot. Accord- 
ingiy the man brought out a sumptuous and elegant chariot, and adorning it 
riddy, he harnessed to it foiir state-lioi^vses of the Saindhava breed, as White 
as the petals of the wRite lotus, and aniiounccd to the Future Buddha that 
(everything was ready. And the Future Buddha mounted the chariot, which 
was like to a palace, of the gods, and proceeded towards the park. ^ * * * 

When he had disported himself there throughout the day, and had bathed in 
the royal pleasure-tank, he went at sunset and sat down on the royal resting- 
stotie with the intention of adorning himself. ’Iheii gathered around him his 
attendants with diverse coloured cloths, many kinds and styles of ornaments, 
and with garlands, perfumes, and ointments. At that instant the throne on 
wdiich Sakka (Sanskrit Shakra) was sitting grew hot. And Sakka, consider¬ 
ing who it cotild be that was desirous of dislodging him, perceived that it 
was the time of the adornment of a Future Buddha. And addressing 
Vlssakamma,, he said,— 

‘My gcx)d A^issakamma, to-night, in the middle watch, prihce Siddhat- 
tha will go forth on the Great Retirement, and this is his last adorning of 
himself. Go to the park, and adofii that eminent man with celestial 
ornaments.* 

‘Mery well*, said Nissakamma, in assent, and came on the instant, by 
bis superhuman power, into the presence of the; Future Buddha. And assum¬ 
ing the guise of ; a barber, he took from the real barter the turban-cloth,- and 
began to wind it. round the Future Buddha's head, but as soon as the Future 
Buddha felt the touch of his hand^ he. knew that it was no man, but a 

god. 

Now once round his head took up a thousand cloths, and the fold 
was like to a circlet of precious stones, the second time round took another 
thousand cloths, and so on, until ten times round had taken up ten thousand 
cloths. Noav let one think, ‘How was it possible to use so many cloths on 

* Pali foim of Sanskrit Pravrajya meaning '‘going forth from the house to the houseless 
State.’' 
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one small head ?' for the very largest of them all had' only the si'ze of a 
deeper blossom, and the others that of kutumbaka flowers. Thus the Future 
Buddha's head resembled a kayya blossom twisted about with lotus 

filaments, 

A-iid having adorned himself with great richness, “while adepts in. 
different kinds of tabors and tom-toms were showing their skill, and Brah¬ 
mans with cries of victory and joy, and Im-ds and poets with propitious 
words and shouts of praise saluated him,—he mounted his superbly decorated 
chariot. * * * The Future Buddha in his splendid chariot entered the city 
with a iximp and magnificence of glory that enraptured all minds,”* 

This description will convince anybody that the Rathjatra festhal 
Avas originally meant to celebrate that most memorable day in the life of the 
Great Buddha, as well as the Buddhist world, the night of which saw him 
renounce the world, leaving his kingdom, parents, ivife and the iicav born 
babe and all. Konarka had also the same celebration, probably with much 
greater pomp ill its day. 

Now as to the date of this day of Jatra. The Jataka says that Gotama 
Buddha departed from his city on the full moon day of the month Asal hi, 
when the moon was in Libra. What was then meant by the month Asalhi is 
not known, It is certain, however, that it w^as not the present Hindu month 
Asadha, for the moon can never be in Libra on the full moon day of that 
month. To make a full moon in Libra, the sun must be in Aries, and so 
the date corresponds, either AV'itli the full moon day of 1 halguna or Avith that 
of C'haitra. The fomier is more probable, as Ave find general rejoicing that 
day in every part of India. On this and the followiug days, in Orissa, Thakurs 
(images of gods) ai-e taken round in small chariot-like structures, although 
without wheels and carried on the shoulders of men. After twenty three 
days of this Phalguiia Purnamasi (full moon day), i.e., on the 8th of the 
Avaxlng moon of Chaitra conies the Rathjatra or Car-festival at Bhuliaiieswar. 

The festiA^al is one of the biggest oliserved at the place, and consists in 
taking Cbaiidrashekar, the proxy of Bhubaneswar, amidst great rejoicing, to 
the temple of Raraeswar about a mile to the north-west. He is there feasted 


♦ Warren’s Buddhism in Translation, pages 56-59, 
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and \\Njrshipped for three days. The chariot is made ,21 cubits high and 16‘ in 
cimnnference, with four wheels, and having four horses attached to it. The 
fact of there being four horses is remarkable as the chariot of Buddha was 
also driven by four horses. 

A festival similar to this was also observed at Konarka as appears from 
Brahma Pui’ana quoted on page 44, as also from the presence of a E-arneswar 
at the place as written in Kapila Sainhita and the Panji. It is probable, 
however, considering the chariot form of the temple and the probability of the 
place being the site of the town where Buddha’s tooth relic once was (as will 
be seen in the next (Chapter), that the chief Kath.jatra at the place was cele¬ 
brated on the full moon day of Phalguna, the exact day previous to Buddha's 
retirement. At Bhubaneswar the date was shifted by twenty three days, in 
order that people may be able to see the festival at both the places. Also 
this date happened to be the date of Buddha’s birth. 

An exact counterpart of this obtained in Behar. On the full moon- 
day of Phalguna there was a procession at Gaya, and after 28 days came the 
liathjatra at Patna. The former is thus mentioned by Hieun Thsang, “Every 
year on the full-mof)n day of Tathagata’s (Buddha’s) displaying great .spiri¬ 
tual changes, they take these relics (the bone and flesh relics of Gotama 
Buddha) out for public exhibition.” This supports my conviction that the 
Tiathjatra festival represented the Pabbajja (retirement) day of Gotama and 
was not a celebration of his birth-day. The Brahma Purana calling the 
festival Kamadeva—subduing leads also to the same conclusion. * 

The coincidence of the date with the Holi or Doljatra festi^'al of the 
Hindus explains to a certain extent the general merriment amongst peojde of 
all sects in India at the time. It is true that the return of the sun to the 
northern hemisphere, and with it of the spring, is the chief cause of the 
rejoicing, which olrtain not only in India but in many other countries, but 
that the anniversary of Buddha’s celebrated day has played not an insignifi¬ 
cant part in the matter, can hardly be doubted. 

^ The date ot Rathjatra at Puri does not correspond with any of the celebrated days in 
connection with Buddha, and it appears to me that the festival here was started much latter than in 
other places^ and the date was changed either by a mistake taking Ashalhi to mean Ashada or 
simply for the sake of change in the same way as the Chaldaeaa sabbath was changed from Saturday 
to Sunday by the Jews and to Friday by the Mohammedans. 
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AYith a big Buddhistic fair like the Car-festival being held at the 
place, it is but natural that one should l)e anxious to know who the presiding 
divinity, Konarlca, originally was. The Shivites worshiped him, we have 
seen, as Shiva in his form of the sun. The older records of Mandla Panji 
do not at all enlighten us in this respect. They call him Konarkadeva with¬ 
out saying a word as to who he was. It is only a record of, much recerit date 
that says that “in the time of Karsinha Deva (son of Purushottama Deval 
who reigned for 25 years, from Saka 1527, the deities Chandra and Surya 
were brought (to Puri) from the temple of Konarka and placed in the Indra’s 
temple.'’Seeing that nowhere else is a mention made of Chandra being companion 
of Konarka, that the Sinhasana found in the temple is too small to hold two 
statues, and that the date given does not at all agree whh the older record 
which mentions that in the 9th year of Narsinha Deva’s reign, Shahjehan was 
the Emperor at Delhi, this record must be rejected as unreliable. The statue 
brought from Konarka has however been fortunately preserved within the 
compound of Puri temple, in a temple now known as Sun temple. In its 
front, however, another statue has been set up w'hich is that of the sun with 
seven horses, but they keep it covered so shabbily Avith clothes &c., that 
nolxAdy can say what god it represents, and it was only by having the cloth 
removed that I could believe the Panda’s statement that it Avas the sbitue of 
the Sun. * But what Ave are concerned with is the statue at the back, and 
this is the figure of Buddha in a sitting posture. Tlie hands are broken and 
the lower portion of the statue Imilt up in the pedestal of the sun statue in 
front. The workmanship is exactly like what we have in chlorite statues at 
Konarka. The pedestal of the statue will, it appears from Avhat little metisure- 
ments could be taken, fit on the upper Sinhasana in the Black Pagoda, This 
statue finally settles in favour of the Avorslup of Buddha at Konarka, and any 
doubt reimiiuing can be removed by the fact of there being within the enclo^ 
sure of the Black Pagoda a temple of Mayadevi. ^ Mayadevi, we 'know, was 

the mother of Gotama Buddha, I knoAv of no Hindu goddess that goes by 
that name. 


The question then presents itself, Avhat was the name of the Buddhistic 
divinity a\ horn the Shivites worshipped under the name Konarka ? As t^ 

O’Mally was e^^dently informed of this statue when he says in his Gazetteer for the 
District of Puri that it is the statue of the Sun on a chariot of sevren horses. Tae^ workmanship of 
this statue is very inferior and it could never have been the statue of Konarka of the Black Pagoda. 
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name Konarka occurs nowhere else in Hindu mythology, it appears prol^ablfe 
that was the name of the Buddhist deity, and was adopted by the Hindus 
when they took over the deity, taking the word to mean the “Corner 
Sun", representing, as has been explained above, Shiva in his form of the 
sun in the south-east corner. As the name of a Buddhist deity, the word 
Konarka would stand for Gotama Buddha^ being a synonym of the word 
Arkabaudhu (a relation of the sun) w'hich is a name of the Great Keforiner.* 
Konarka in this sense is composed of Kona from the root Kun to support, and 
Arka, the sun. The root Kun is still preserved in the IJriya word Kuniya 
Avhich means entering into relationship, and is a ceremony performed between 
the kinsmen of a bride and bridegroom just after the match is settled 
upon. 

The name of the place (Konarka) is evidently derived from the name 
of the deity, in the same way as Puri is called Jagannatha, and many other 
places (e.g., Bhubaneswar, Baidyanath) go by the name of their chief deities. 
The deity was also it appears, called by the name of Konagamana or Kona- 
kamana, which is the name of one of the former Buddhas,f whose stupa near 
Kapilavastu was repaired by Asoka. This gave to the place the name Kona- 
kona mentioned in the eopper-plate inscription described latter on , The 
suggestion that the word Konarka meant Arka of Kona, taking Kona as the 
name of the place is hardly acceptable. 

Here then Ave find an instance of the incorporation of Buddhism by the 
Hindus, in which the wholesale worship Avith the Buddhist deity has been 
taken oyer. Even the name of the deity has l)een kept, only explained in a 
different way. This fact is the most important and interesting, as nowhere 
else in Orissa, and probably the whole of India, has Buddhism obtained such 
an unmixed entry into the Hindu ritual. Even Jagannath Avho is supposed 
to be Buddha, does not represent him either by form or by name. 

In the Black Pagoda, therefore, we may expect better traces of Bud 
dhism than in any other Hindu temple in Orissa. And such is the case. 
The big chlorite statues of the sun-god are all eminently of Buddhistic shape 
and cut, and excepting for the distinguishing marks, seven horses and lotus in 
both the hands can hardly be distinguished from standing statues of Bud- 

Amarakosha I. I, (10^ 

f Warren’s Buddhism in Translation, page 32,—Rhys David’s Buddhist India, page 290—. 

V. Smith’s Ancient History of India, page 385. 
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dhistic gofls. The numerous figures of Nagakanyas and Nagarajas f human 
figures with body of a serpent) which add so much grace to the ornamental 
detail of tlie temple are purely Buddhistic conceptions. The figure of Maha- 
lakshmi on the chlorite linten of the doorways of the Jaganiohan, described 
on page 21, is made exactly in the way the Buddhists made their goddess of 
fortune, as depicted on the gateway of Sanchi tope. 

Comitig to different scenes represented, we find there several fine car¬ 
vings in chlorite showing a Rishi seated on a Sinhasana (generally a raised 
seat supported on four legs in the form of lions) and giving instructions to a 
numl)er of persons, young and old, amongst whom may l)e seen ascetics, 
Rajas, and ordinary house-holders. One of these is photographed in plate 
XIV, figure 4. These, certainly represent Buddha giving his evening dis¬ 
courses on religious and moral philosophy, while staying in different arainas 
or gardens. We read of some Hindu Rishis also narrating Puranfts before 
other ascetics at Xaimisharanya and other places, as also before individual 
Rajas, but seldom is the audience so heterogenious as we find here and I ain 
convinced that even if these sculptures themselves were not meant to show 
scenes of Buddha’s teachings, they are copies of Bud<lhlstic originals, which 
represented those scenes and showed how the great Teacher j»assed his after¬ 
noons and the first two watches of his nights.* To figure their R ishis in tins 
way is not very popular amongst the Hindus, and they hardly e\'er cared to 
do so. 

The next photograph on the same plate (Plate XIV, figure 5) which 
has been described on page 29, represents a purely Buddhistic scene. A yoiing 
prince'is exhibiting his skill in archery Ijefore other men possessing bows and 
arrows as also other wea[)ons. The arrows from the bow of this prince are 
piercing and passing through a rock, and those present are all admiring the 
fact. No Hindu prince or god is mentioned anywhere as having performed 
this, excepting Gotama,, w'ho in order to show to his kinsmen that he was 
well versed in archery and use of arms, even without learning them, sent forth 
his arrows miraculously passing all obstructions in the Avay, The ineident, 
- is thus related in the Introduction to the Jataka: ‘‘Now Avhile he was thus 
enjoying great splendour, one day there ar-ose the following discussion among 

See Warreo's Buddhism in Translation, page 93 and 94, 
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his relatives :—‘Siddhattha is wholly given over to pleasure, and is not train¬ 
ing himself in any manly art. What could he do if war were to occur ?’ The 
king sent for the Future Buddha, and said,—-‘My child your relatives are 
saying that you are not training yourself, but are wholly given over to 
pletisure. Now what do you think we had best do ?' ‘Sire, I do not need to 
train myself. Let the crier go about the city l)eating the drum, to announce 
that I will show iny j)roficiency. On the seventh day from now I will show 
my proficiency to my relatives.’ The king did so. And the Future Buddha 
assembled together lx)W men that could shoot like lightning and at a hair's 
breadth, and in the midst of the populace, and l)efore his kinsfolk, he exhi¬ 
bited a twelvefold skill, such as none of the other bowmen could equal. All 
of which is to be understood after the manner related in the Sharabhanga 
Birth-Story. So the assembly of his kinsfolk doubted him no longer.”* The 
Sharabhanga story relates how the arrows lof the Buddha shot at a hair s 
breadth mid went straight to the mark without lieing caught in the Avay by 
any tree or plant, or sticking fast or missing aim. f 

The figure of the Serpent hooded god described on page 31 is also, it 
Ls sure, a Buddhistic statue representing the incidents just preceding and 
following Grotama’s Buddliaship. The two females are Sujata and her slave- 
girl Purina who brought Payasa (rice cookd in milk) in a golden dish to him 
thinking him to lie the presiding deity of the Banyan tree, in fulfilment of a 
vow made by Sujata that if she got a husband of equal rank, and a son as her 
first issue, she would make a yearly offering of the value of a hundred thou¬ 
sand pieces of money. Presenting the dish with rice and worshipjiing the 
deity the ladies went away. This was just before the attainment of Buddha- 
ship. The serpenthood shows the protection offered to him‘by the serpent 
kino- Muchalinda against rain and storm which continued for 7 days soon after 
he became a Buddha. The serpent king spread his great hood above his 
head saying, “Let neither cold, nor heat, nor gnats, nor Hies, wind, sun shine 
nor creeping creatures come near the Blessed one.”J 

Many more scenes from the life of Buddha could propably have been 
found if the temple had been entire. As a matter of fact a lot of its carvings 
has lieen removed and lost. A small figure on the Sinhasana in the sanctuary 

Warren's Buddhism in Translation, page 55. 

f Ibid —page 317. 

J Warren's Buddhism iu Translation, page 8G. 
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may, however, be Interesting. Just in front on its moulding is the .figures bf 
an elephant Avith a boy feeding him. In the Avay it has been made it seems 
to have no connection with the figures above, so the sculptor must have 
something particular to represent when he placed the figure hi the central 
place on the moulding. It represents, in all probability, Buddha as the 
Elephant-trainer as related in the “Strider over battle-fields” story of the 
Jataka. Following is a translation of the stoiy : “Once upon a time, when 
Brahmadatta was ruling at Benares, the Future Buddha ivas bom in the 
family of an elephant-trainer, and when he had come of age, and become 
accomplished as an elephant-trainer, he took service under a king who Avas 
hostile to the king of Benares. And he trained the state elephant until it 
Avas very Avell trained. Then the king resolved to conquer the kingdom of 
Benares, and taking the Future Buddha with him, and mounting the state 
elephant, Avith a mighty amy he AA^ent to Benares, and surrounded the place. 
Then he sent a letter to the king, saying, “give me the kingdom, or give me 
battle.” Bmhmadatta resolA'ed to give battle, and having manned the Avails, 
the Avatch-towers, and the gates, he did so. His enemy had his state elephant 
armed with a defensive suit of mail, put on armour himself, and mounted on 
tlie elejihant’s shoulders. “I Avill break into the city, kill my enemy, and 
take possession of the kingdom.” With this thought he seized a shaiqj goad, 
and urged the elephant in the direction of the city. But the elephant, Avhen 
he saAv the hot mud, the stones from the catapults, and the various kinds of 
missiles thrown by the defenders, did not dare to advance, but retreated in 
mortal terror. Then his trainer drcAV near : ‘Old felloAV,’ said he, ‘you are a 
hero, a strider over battle-fields. Retreat at such a time is not worthy of 
you.’ * * * * * Xhis one admonition Avas siifhcient. For when the elephant 
heard it, he turned back, twisted his trunk round the city-pillars, and pulled 
them up like so many mushrooms. Then, crashing doAvn the gatcAAmy arch, 
and forcing the cross-l)ar, he broke his Avay into the city, captured the king¬ 
dom, and gaA’'e it to his master.”* 

From what has been said above of the god Konarka, and the remains 
of Buddhism that we find at the locality and on the Black Pagoda itself, it 
appears quite probable that the chariot form of Pagoda Avas also a boiTOAved 
one, taken from some Buddhistic temple which it replaced. This Buddhist 
temple Avas evidently meant to represent the chariot of Prince Siddhartha 


Warren’s Buddhism in Translations—page 273 and 274. 
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((jotama) which he used the day liefore he renounced the world and had it is 
likely only four horses in copy of the original Chariot. When the Shivites 
took over Konarka as their deity in the form of the Sun, they attached seven 
horses to the chariot, according to the number required by their tradition for 
the chariot of the Sun. Placing three big figures of gods on three sides of the 
Deul also seems to have been copied from the Buddhists, who had the figures 
of Buddha 'vTith Bodhisattwas in niches on the three sides, as appears frdni 
the de.scription of the chariots ivhich Pa-Hian saw at Patna 

This suggests an important link ih the evolution oi^ tlie northern 
Hindu temples, discussed in' Chapter V. The description of the chariots at 
Patna, made with Ibng bamboos lashed together at the top, and covered with 
linen so as to give the appearance of pagodas, makes it likely that they were 
the models of the tall towered Buddhist temples of the chariot form of which 
the Hindu temples of Ofisfea are cdjiids. A yearly show of the relics of 
Buddha having been'coUsidered* desirable, thd chariots made of' bainboos came 
into existence, takihg as their rhoderthe Dagcibas in which the relics used to 
be deposited. Some de'vout Raja tHM thought of ^viitg the anhtial proces¬ 
sion a permanent form; ahd niUdh a tCriiple in the fdrin of the chariot. T^hese 
were ih turn copied for building otHdr templCs in which the wheels and horses 
were not considered liecessary. 

A temple in the form of a chariot also exists’ at Hampi (near Haspet, 
Southern Mahratta Railway). Here we have elephants ih place of horses, 
probably in copy of the Buddhist processional chariot of that locality. We 
learn from Hiuen Thsang that in Konguto (Gunjam)'elephants were made to 
drive cars, and it is probable that the same thing obtained near about Hampi. 

We thus see that the temple of Konarka is not only the biggest and 
fihest pagoda in Orissa, but it represents one of the earliest tyj)es of teinpleS, 
that came into eXisteriee soon after the car processions of the Buddhists were 
started. 



CHAPTER XII. 


KONARKA, THE SITE OF A BIG TOWN. 


^ N the previous chapter we have seen that the country near about Konarka 
<T was an important seat of Buddhism, containing not only a monastery 
A with a few priests living in it, but probably a thriving big town with 
magnificent temples and pompous festivals. Tradition speaks of an old 
port near the mouth of the Prachi river, of which the Chandrabhaga was a 
branch, and on the banks of which are still found ruins of temples and brick- 
built houses. It is important to see, if we can trace out in old recdrds 
the existence of this town. 

In his description of the country of IJcha (Udra, Odra or Oda) or north 
Orissa, Hiuen Thsang makes mention of a town named Chelitalo on the 
south-east frontier of the kingdom. He says, “ On the south-east frontiers 
of the country, on the l)orders of the ocean, is the town Chelitalo, about 20 li 
round. Here it is merchants depart for distant countries, and strangers come 
and go and stop here on their way. The walls of the city are strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious articles. Outside the 
city there are five convents one after the other, their storied towers are very 
high, and are carved with figures of saints exquisitely done. 

Going south 20,000 li or so is the country of Simhala (Sengkialo). 
In the still night, looking far off, we see the surmounting precious stone of 
the tooth-stupa of Buddha brilliantly shining and scintillating as a bright torch 
burning in the air 

Seeing the present importance of Puri, this town may be identified 
with Puri, but there is nothing against its being the same as the town on the 
Prachi which was in old days probably much more important than Puri. 
The Brahma Parana,f says that Raja Indradyurana while going to Purushot- 
tama Kshetra (Puri) saw the sacred river Chitrotpala which flowing to the 
south fell into the sea, and on the banks of which were situated small and big 
towns containing wealthy and learned jwpulation. It ap[)ears probable that 

*S. Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World—Volume II., page 205-6. 

I Chapter 45. 
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lone of the big towns on this river was named Chitrotpala which is mentioned 
by the Chinese, pilgrim as Chelitalo. The river Chitrotpala can easily be identified 
with the Kadua a branch of the river Prachi, if we read the Prachi Mahatmya. 
While describing the different incarnations of the heavenly river Saraswati, 
the Mahatmya * says, that last of all it came down as the river Bhadra which 
Mas also known as Chitrotpala. Further on it is mentioned as Prachi Sara¬ 
swati, There is still a place called Bhadra near where the Ivadua takes off 
from the Prachi. This gave its name to the stream. About 5 miles from the 
Black Pagoda a channel branches ojf from the river Kadua. The lower por¬ 
tion of its course is sdted up. This is the Chandrabhaga, noiv known as 
Kadua jor. Close to the bifurcation of this channel are two villages Chitra 
on the right and Opala on the left bank of the Kadua. These are,, evidently 
the remains of the big town Chitrotpala or Chelitalo. Outside the town, 
Hiuen Thsang saw' five very high toAvers of Buddhist temples, and that of the 
god Kouarka AA'as prol)abIy one of them. The Hindus have, as usual, designed 
a story to explain the name Chitrotpala. A Brahman girl named Utpala 
Mas in sexual communication Avith a Chandala named Chitra living in a town 
on the Prachi. They died Avithout issue, and the Mmshings of their liodies 
formed the river Chitrotpala. Two lingas named Chitra and Upala Avere 
set up, one on each bank of the river to keep up their memory. The name, 
I feel convinced, Aras derived from the form of the dhAvaja (or distinguishing 
mark of the god) on the top of the temples at the place Avhich we know from 
the record quoted in Chapter I. AA^as a lotus. The word Chitrotpala means 
wonderful lotus ” or “ lotus used as a sectarial mark.” 

I am also inclined to locate at this place or near about it the famous 
Dantapura, Avhere a tooth of Buddha was w^orshipped by the Rajas of Kalinga. 
Gn Raja Guhasiva of Kalinga falling in battle the relic Avas, at his I'equest 
previously made, carried by his son-in-laAV Danta Kumar, to Ceylon, and 
made over to the Raja of that country. 

Ferguson hikes the toAvn to be the same as Puri, Avhere he thought 
Avas a Dagoba containing the relic, over the ruins of Avhich the Hindu temple 
Avas built. The description of the relic given in the Datha Vansha as quoted 
by Dr. Rajendralal Mitter, f shoAVs that the relic was kept in a splendidly 
adorned temple and not in a Dagoba, 

We have no record of such a splendid temple at Puri, and Hiuen 

^ Adhyaya i.‘ 

\ See Antiquities of Orissa, page 105. 
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Tfesang makes m mention: of the place. Dr. Rajenrlralal Mitter locate.? the 
place at Pantan a amah town on the B.K. R,, simj)ly on the consideration of 
it? piTOiXimity to TaHaralipti (Tunihik) from which port the daughter aanf 
spn-in-law of the Raja of Katinga .sailed in disguise to Ceylon with the tooth 
relic. He says that if Dantapura had been the .same as Puri, the fugitives 
WOjuld not have gone to. Tamralipti for going to Ceylon-, but would have 
sailed either from Ptri itself or from, a port to the south. The argument is 
not quite sound! as, the fugitives in order to< avoid being caught must have 
gone out of the usual way. Besides Dantan was never known to have 
p08aes.scdi any pagoda worth, the name. Alsoj had’ Dantan been the seat of 
the. tooth, relic the place would sut?ely have been: raentibned by Fa-Hian, who 
came to India,only-llO or l'5.year.s after the removal- of the relic to Ceylon, 
and stayed contmuou.sly fioctwo years at Tarnralipti. As he makes no mention, 
the place must have- l)eea.at some distance,- towards the-south-west, to which 
side Fa-Hian, did; nob go. Similarity of. names, Dantan and Dantapura does 
not itself count for muchi;- inoreoven,. the original-name was OdantUpura. 

T|he.word (Mantapara. means the town at the bordem of the kingdom 
of; Qda, Odra or Drissa. When the relic was here it Belonged to the kingdom of 
f^dhiga. On the falliofi Gruhasiva, Baja of Kialinga, the town was annexed to 
Ojrissa, the teiritories of, which, were, it is quite probable, extended • more 
towards the south in .those of: Kalinga. The name Odantnpura did' not then 
represent the-real[facts, for the town ; was far within-th© boundaries of Orissa 
and: the royal vanity, probably ordered the - name to Be at - once changed.' A- 
musical name Chitrotpala was selected as -the sacred - structures in'the town 
had all'figuress off lotuses at the top, and if* the temples- were exactly of the 
satHke design as the Black Pagotia, they, also sprang fronr a lotus-bottom, 
called Padma prishtha.- Hiuen- Thsang, thus notices-the same town Odanta- 
pura oir Dantapura under the name Chelitalo. It'is otherwise difficult toe.x*- 
plain how a big famous town could within a-period oftwocenturies lose all ' 
its.splenido.ur so astaescaijethe notice ofithe Ohihese- Pil^m; If. similarity 
of.tKunes gofis for-anytliing, it may-be mentioned that; very close to the tWO 
viUiiges.Ohitra -and Upday there, are. also villages named Utang and Danteer 
preserving, the older-names of ithe ancient town.- 

We thus see that not very far from the Black Pagodd is the site of one 
of thehiggestnudiprobably the oldest towns of Orissa, and it is, therefore, no 
wonder that the bigge.st, and finest temple was constoucted at the place. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


FALL ()F THE LEMPLE, n AND APPROMMATE DATE. 

1??V E<L\liDIN(x thfi Ml of the temple there are two theories generally 
accepted. One is that the temple ^Aras nev:er completed and so fell into 
P euins in nittural course, the other attribt^s the fa:ll to the sinking 
of foundations. Sarthquake and lightning are also taken as possible 
cauy(ss <d'the catastrophe, bat not so generally accepted. Fiction too is hot 
•without a. share in esqdairimg the, ruiu, for it relates how a load-stone fixed on 
the top of the !,owef riseil to drag towards it all vessels having iron in their 
coostrui-tion, that hupperied to Saii in the Sea close to the coast; how the crew 
of a ship ba viiig salfercii the same inconvenience came and attacked the temple 
and favrif'd avvaf v'invh and how the alarmed priests removed the 

siatutf :)I‘ iiie g id to Puri .lei-i,/ing the temple to its lot-. 

'Stiriihg cjo-dderwl 'that delapidation was started either by an earth- 
qmike cn' ly lightning, and once a start was made the effects of weather and 
othef iCMises i'eqmred little time to complete the ruin. He says, “The origin 
of its dikipida tion may Obviously be ascribed either to an earthquake or to 
lightning, but many esiuses have concurred to accelerate the progress of des¬ 
truction when once a beginnmg had been made. To say nothing of the 
effects of \reather on a deserted building, and of the vegetation that always 
takes root under such circumstances, it is clear that much injury has been 
done by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood,—in forcing out the iron clamps 
which held the stones together, for the sake of the metal, and it is well known 
that the officers of the Marhatta Government actually broke down a part of 
the walls, to procure materials for building some insignificant temples at 
Puri.”* 

Fergttsson ascribed the fall to a subsidence of foundations and Dr. 
Eajendralal is of the same opinion. The latter writes in his Antiquities of 
Orissa, “How the temple fell cannot be positively affirmed, but that the des* 


* Asiatic Reseatches XV, page 32?. 
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tnrctioTt ATas caused eitVier by a sinkirrg of tlie fbuiidatioiT, or by a smart 
shock of earthquake, there can be no doubt. Exception might be taken to 
the earthquake theory as no effect of seismic coinmotion is now visii)le on the 
porch, Imt the effect of'an earthquake on a slender tower upwards of 200- 
feet high trotrld l;e very different from yvliat it would be on a sqimt four¬ 
sided room with stone walls from 10 to 20 feet thick, mid the tower might 
well lia\'« suffered wlien the- room escaped Avithout crack. It is difficuTt, 
however, to conceive that the memory of so- severe a seismic catastroplie could 
be entirely forgotten. No slight quake could knock down so solid a striic- 
tixre of stone as the temple unquestionably was, and a quake sufficiditiy 
vigorous for the purpose must have been very extensively felt, and certainly- 
reraembered. But tradition is entirely silent in this, i*espect, and T am dis¬ 
posed, tberefore, to lay greater stress on the ,faulty character of the founda¬ 
tion. The ground is everywhere in this locality sandy, and, though it is to 
1)8 [iresumed that the architect had taken some precaution against the fault of' 
the soil by cairying his foundation beloiv tfie level of tlie upper sandy layer,, 
it is very likely that he failed to reach the solid earth below, and, building bm 
sand, rendered the chance of the founiation sinking possible, and that chance 
overtook his Avork in time. It is certain that the pillars Avhich supported the 
masmiry ceiling of tlie porch, did fall by th;e sinking of tlie grquiad cm Avhich; 
they had l>pen built. Situated in t!>e middle- of a square' room Avith stone 
waills 10-to'20 feet they could not break but. by sinking, and they brought 
(down the ceiling along; Avith tlvena. No force to knock tlieiii doAvn 
Cvould be aiiplied laterally which, Avould leave the side aaoiIIs uninjured. It is 
obvious that in falling the pillars did not knock against the AA^alls, and AA'e nan 
attribute their fall only to the sinking of their bases. No other theory can 
suffice to cxjilaiii the occurrence. If so, Avhat has unquestionably happened in 
the porch, may b-3 fairly assumed to hiiA^e occurred in the temple^ < Mr^ P'er- 
gusson is of, this opinioiv. He says^ ‘From an examination of the ruins them¬ 
selves, I am inclined to think that the failure,, of the marshy foundation that 
supported so enormous a mass AA'^as by far the most probable cause. Had the 
filace been siiliject to earthquakes, the tottering fragment of the tower that 
still remains could scarcely have stood for two centuries, and lightning could 
' scarcely liave slrattered so enormous a jiyramidal • mass, and Avas much more 
likely to haA’v lieen attracted by the iron-roofed jiorcb than by the toAA^er 
which prol)ably had no iron in- its composition, Avhile the appearance of tile 
ruin is exactly tint Avhich Aimuld result from a subsidence of the foundation.’" 
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That the teiuple dic3 not suffer from hostile attack may l)e assumed as certain^ 
for stone avails of the thickness uttder notice could not be knocked down by 
. any artillery .Av:Inch an enemy could bring to betir against them two to three 
hundred yeare.ago. Artillery of the time did iiot break down the , brick 
teniple. at Buddha {Gaya. 'Nor; can we assume anything like blasting with 
gunpowder,' . as i the quantity of powder Avhich would have suffered to. knock 
down the. temple would have also told seriously on the four Avails of the 
pOrch. Mere undermining AAmuld have been a dangerous game for the miners, 
it Av'ould have besides required a long time, and left a huge tumulus of earth 
and sand ill the neighbour-hood.’■* , 

Dr, Hunter also takes the, sinking of the foundations as the chief cause 
of the fallj and doubts if the teinple Avas CAmr completed. He says “ the great 
temple alone surviAms, and even this seems neA'er to. have been. completed, 
as the foundation of the internal pillars on Avhich the heavy dome rested 
gave "Way before the' outer halls Avere finished,” and again “ the loWer part 
of the roof, howevm’j hrns supported not only by the superincumbent mass 
Vielundj but'also by enormous monolithic pillars forty feet high. The sandy 
iridge, the only foundation which the architect could find so near the shore, 
yielded under these .vast blocks. By degrees the columns sank, and the inner 
iayers of the roof, thus deprived of part of the support on which they depend¬ 
ed,: came down Avith a crash.”t 

\Then Stirling and Fergussoii visited the .place in 1824 and 1839' 
respectively, a small section of the main tower AAms standing, but this fell 
tlown, and the whole thing became a lieap of stones lief ore Dr. Hunter 
or Dr. Ilajendralal Mitter saAv it. The theory of non-completion of the toAver 
or its fall just after completion Avas then started. This theory AAms considered 
as confirmed by the discovery of the statue of the sun-god found in the Nat- 
inandir in 1904 (described on page 30) Avhich was taken to he the statue 
meant for AAmrship in the Black Pagoda, but not installed as the toA\mr fell 
down before consecration. I Avas also of this opinion until the tOA\mr Avas 
cleared of the debris, and the discovery of the Sinhasana in it showed that 
it Avas not meant for the statue in the Natrnandir, besides there being other 
marks on the Sinhasana to show that Avorship had been going on there 

^ Antiquities of Orissa, pnge 150 and 151. 

j Statistical Account of Bengal—Volume XIX.^ page 85r 
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for sometime. The atatuein the iNatmandir originally belong'ed, as w; kniov, 
to the .westepn 'niche of the temple of 'Mayadevi 'nnearChed lat^- 'iy . fk> the 
theory of the temple • coming to grief before coneecratio ii -has no g t’onnd. I he 

late Dr. 'BlGch seemed to think that although a-statue'Wah set up for worslv 
the temple was never completed owing to f-he death f)f .Raja IMersmg .Deva. 
This theory Bffis also iio -ground to rest on. as we know feoni the Tdaiulla Taiiiji 
quoted lin’Chapter 1., that Uarsing Deva had Ms temjlle ec>nseerf.te^^^ M rho 
18th year of hie reign. The -other e^ttraet from, ithe same Paiiji gives itke 
measurements of the tower as thketi about 'A.n. If 28/m tbe time of ’'Kamug 
Deva, son of Purusottama Deva, which shows tkit excep^tiirg .for the giaflla 
and Kalasa, the tower was intact at the time. The extract also details the 
amount spent oU the worship of the diffierent 'deities in the Ivsketeta. These 
records leave mo doubt as tegards The eompletioh and cousecraticin of 
ple before it fell down. 

The-suggestions regarding the cause oftthe Tali ofctbe 'teiEph' ta-e also 
not quite satisfaetory. Lightning could .have hardly shattered .such ii masstve 
structure with walls 13 to 25 feet thick. The same might <l>e.-said i:>f -eetrth- 
qiiake unless the shock was very violent, and in this case -Tlie • tern file vviakl 
have fallen in-.one side, and not as it did forming a . heap of stmaes list 
itself. It evidently fell in, spreading the debris round about ftedli:. T fee 
failure of foundations too could not have caused such a heavy huiiding 'to 
collapse, unless the subsidence was on one side only, tuid deep enougli. to sbife 
the vertical line through the centre of gravity to fall outside the stupendous 
base of the temple. In this ease also the debris should have fallen on one side 
only, which was not the ease. As a matter of fact, as can be seen now that 
all the debris has been removed, there has not been any visible sinking of 
foundations. The theory seems to have its origin in the wrong idea that 
sandy soil did not make a good foundation. We know, however, that below 
the loose stuff on the stmfacejpure sand forms one of the best foundations, and 
the masonry of the temple has certainly been taken down much below the 
layer of the loose drifting sand. Dr. Hunter seems to have been tunder the 
impression that for the sort of roofs we have on Grissan temples, internal 
pillars were necessary for support and it was the fall of these pillars that 
brought down the roof. This is just contrary to the principle on which these 
roofs are constructed, for the heavy top of the roof keeps che corbelling of the 
horizontal arch in position and once its weight is taken off by the pillars the 
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Cofljelliiig must fail. This was shown by means of a model by Mr, C. A. 
Marchant, Assistant Engineer', Cuttack Workshops, and demonstrated stati¬ 
cally by Mr. R. G. Kenned}", Chief Engineer, in connection with the proposal 
of building a pillar in the Jagamohan of the temple to take off the weight of 
the heavy top from the walls. 

The only possible Cause which bi'ought about the fall of the temple, 
seems to be the removal of the heavy top. The dome built on the horizontal 
arch pattern could not then support itself for long and the ruin was inevi¬ 
table. The stones would in such a case drop, just as we found them, in a 
compact mound, Mr. M. H, Arnott, Sui)erintending Engineer, also attri¬ 
butes the fall to insufficiency of weight at the top, although he takes that as 
a fault of the original design. He says, “It is nearly certain that the Deul 
fell from the same cause, viz., that when the sand "was I’emoved from the 
interior, the weight above was not great enoiigh to resist the inward tendency 
of the corbelling to fall in. The heap of stones is direct proof that the result 
of the catastroi)he, when it did take place, hurled the stones inwards and not 
outvs’ards ; had it been the latter, the heap would have been a scattered one, 
instead of which it is a remarkably compact one.”* AVhen Mr. Arnott wrote 
this he was evidently under the impression that the temple collapsed just after 
completion. This we know was not the case, and the temple enjoyed worship 
for several centuries before it fell down. The records of the Puri temple 
say that in the time of Raja Mukunda Deva (about A, n. 1565) the Mohatn- 
medans under the iconoclast Kalapahar attacked Orissa and tried to break the 
temple of Konarka. Not being able to do so, they carried away the copper 
Kalasa and Dhwaja. Whether they Iwoke down the Anila also or whether it 
dropped of itself, having been damaged by the attack, is not known, but it 
did not exist at the time the temple was measured by the order of Narsing 
Deva (about a. d. 1628). After the Mohammedan attack the temple was 
evidently left without repairs, either on account of the capihil having been 
shifted from Puri to Khurda after the death of Mukunda Deva, or owing to 
the Shastras having enjoined that all Shivite temples must cease to be sacred 
the moment they are desecrated, and that a temple Avhere service lias once 
ceased should not be again consecrated. The weight of the top having been 
removed the stones of the horizontal arch dropped gradually. The projecting 

Bengal District Gazetteers (Puri) page 27P, by Mr O’Malley LC.S. 
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figures o£ lions and others outside aided the ruin. The colossal Gaja Sinha 
(see page 26) on the eastern face which was only 2 1 feet below the top after 
the Amla was off, and which exercised a leverage of al)out 40 foot-tons, fell 
with a great force on the Jagamohan, and causing a big hole in the pyrami¬ 
dal roof, rolled along towards the north, on wdiich side it is still lying. The 
violent shock caused much damage to the roof of the Jagamohan on the south 
and south-west side, for the heavy lion rolling towards north weighted the 
roof unequally and the corbelling on the south and south-west being partly 
relieved of the pressure came down. After this the dilapidation went on in 
the natural course, as we hear nothing of the temple, until at the time when 
Stirling visited the place in 1824, only a small section of the tower had 
remained, the rest having fallen in and around it giving the whole the appear¬ 
ance of a wrecked ship. Fergusson found it almost in the same condition. 
It remained so, until a strong gale in October 1848 brought the whole thing 
down. The ceiling in the Jagamohan with its square pillars, which divided 
the room into a nave and aisles, also came down at this time. A record of 
this is preserved in the Report of the Baptist Mission in Orissa for the year 
1848, published in 1849. It says, “Proceeding to Kaiierak we found neither 
villages nor markets on this part of our journey, which however, lasted only 
two days, or a part of two days. Having surveyed and examined the Avonder- 
ful ruins of the temple of the Sun, we turned towards the north. Since the 
period, to which these remarks refer, the tall, narrow shaft of a part of the 
tower of Black Pagoda has been blown entirely down, and nothing noAv 
remains, but the Mooksala or entrance chamber. This shaft was overset by 
the October gale. The stone roof of the Mooksala Has also fallen in, and 
that splendid specimen is not destined to survive many years. Kanerak will 
soon be a simple heap of stones.” 

The grandest pagoda in Orissa thus buried itself completely within 
about a thousand years of its construction. Only a heap of debris and the dela- 
pidated porch in front remained to mark its position, the other subsidiary 
temples, the Natmandir and the temple of Maya-devi having already been 
buried under drift sand probably over two centuries previously. 

~~ Weather and the vegetation growing on the t*orch carried on their 
work of disintegration, and stones from the Porch went on dropping now and 


again. In about 1860 the Navagraha architrave from the eastern door-way 
fell down,, but was fortunately uninjured. 

The monolithic pillar known as Aruna Sthambha, which is one of the 
finest specimens of art was carried away to Puri, in the early part of the 18th 
century, by th^Mahrattas, and now forms an ornament in front of the Lions' 
gate of the temple of Jagannath^ 

r- 

I may close this chapter by mentioning that the origin of the load¬ 
stone theory of the fall of the temple, seems to be in the double meaning of 
the word Kumbha. It means a water-jar and is synonymous with Kalasa. 
Also Kumbha pathar stands for a load-stone. We know the Mohammedan 
invaders carried'away the Kumbha or Kalasa of the temple, and after a long 
tijne had passed and the real facts of the event had been forgotten, their 
booty was taken -Jo be a load-stone. The rest of the story it required no 
special genius to frame, " 




CHAPTER XIV, 


WORK OF PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION. 


f E have seen in the last chapter how by the year 1860, the temple of 
Konarka was in almost complete ruins. Its preservation appeared a 
hopeless task without very heavy expenditure. So in order to preserve 
the memory of the grand pagoda in an easily accessible place, it was 
proposed to carry the Navagraha architrave of the eastern door to Calcutta 
to be placed in the Indian Museum. The allotment made for the work, 
however, sufficed to take it oiW to a short distance, just outside the com¬ 
pound wall. 


In 1881 Sir S. C. Bayley, wished that steps be taken to preserve the- 
temple at a small expense. This was not considered possible, and the 
only -work done was that the figures of horses,, lions- and elepliants which were 
originally set up in parts at the southern, eastern and northern doorways 
of the Jagamohan respectively, but were at this time lying at those doorways-, 
were removed to a short distance on those sides and erected on platfonns- b^^ilt 
for the purpose, facing the doorways they were originally guarding. 


In 1892 the question of preserving tlm temple again arose apparently 
at the instigation of the Trustees of the Indian Museura,but the consideration of 
cost again stopped the proposal. Only the Navagraha stone was carried a 
few chains further, after splitting the heavy slab longitudinally into two 
to reduce the weight of the carving. 


The nial work of preservation commenced under the Government of 
Sir John Woodbuni. It was proposed that the Navagraha stone, which was 
in the meantime came<l some chains further towards the sea, be brought back 
—and set up in its (jrigiiml }x>sitlon on the tetnple. Owing however to the 
tottering condition of the eastern door-way, it w'as not considered expedient 
to do this until thorough repairs were done, and the stone is lying now 
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where it was left on its way to Calcutta, The excavation of sand round 
about the Jagamohaii was begun in 1901, and fine carvings began to come out 
one after the other, in the same way as in days of yore fourteen Ratnas were 
obtained by churning the Ocean. The horses of the chariot of the sun-god 
were brought to view, as also some of the wheels, which showed that the 
temple was meant to represent a Vimana (chariot). As already said else¬ 
where, these had been under sand for at least three centuries. The portion 
of the beautiful plinth towards the east of the north and south flights of the 
steps was also opened out. The Natmandir was also exposed, without its 
roof. This proved the incorrectness of the tradition- which said that the 
Konarka building was bodily carried to Puri by the Mahrattas and rebuilt m 
the Bhogamandapa there in the middle of the 17th century (vide Dr. llajen- 
dralal Mitter’s Antiquities of Orissa Volume II, page 120). It was found 
that the two huge figures of lions from the eastern doorway of the Jaga- 
mohan which were set up in 1881 along wdth the horses and elephants from 
the other doorway, were exactly over the Natmandir, and the clearing of 
debris and sand from the inside of that building was stopped. 

The question now arose how the Jagamohan was to be preserved, for 
it was badly damaged, especially, on the south side, as will be seen from Plate 
IV and the section in plate III. The eastern and the northern doorways 
were also damaged. Stones from the inner portion of the roof were drop¬ 
ping every now and then. The damage done to the walls caused unequal 
pressure to be brought on to individual stones which consequently began to 
get crushed. The building could not in fact, be left to itself without a collapse 
in no very distant future. It was at first proposed to fill in the inside of the 
building with hand packed stones up to a height of 40 feet, and then build a 
central pillar to support the roof. This proposal was afterwards given up, as 
it was found the pillar could not stop but rather help, the falling in of the 
corbelled roof of the horizontal arch pattern. It was then decided to fill the 
inside up to the top with sand after closing the doorways, and lining the walls 
aU round with dry stone masonry, 15 feet wide, to counterbalance the enor¬ 
mous horizontal. thrust of the sand. The inner portion of the roof, which 
was badly damaged especially on the south and west sides, was to be repaired. 
This latter work was rather difficult, but it was, I may say,well managed. For 
filling work the northern door which was in better condition than the other 
two was kept open, the other two having been closed. An opening was left 
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in the dry masonry lining also and provided with girder lintels so that the 
masonry could be taken up to the roof. The room being quite dark after the 
eastern and southern doors were closed, the work bad to be done with lamp 
lights in day time. After the masonry was completed, sand filling w'as done 
to such a height as could be managed through the northern door which was 
afterwards closed. The "work could now be done only through the bole made 
in the pyramidal roof on the western side by the fall of the main tower. It 
was not quite safe to enter. I remember how once soon after my coming out 
through the hole a big stone fell, w^hich would have killed me on the spot 
had I not been fortunate enough to be out of the way in time. So before the 
work was started through the hole it W’as arched in and made secure. This 
hole W'as in its turn closed after the w'ork of sand filling that could be done 
through it was done. To complete the sand filling a 3 inch hole W'as made 
vertically from the top by means of a diamond drill. This was 25 feet in 
length, and sand was poured through it by means of funnel. In the pyra¬ 
midal roof two holes about l'-0''xl'.O" were left in the original construc¬ 
tion probably for ventilation. Through them the sand poured' through the 
hole made in the top was stirred by means of bamboos as far as possible so as 
to spread it evenly. 

Besides the masonry and sand filling inside, a lot of patch-work wdth 
masonry had to be done outside to support and strengthen the tottering 
portions. The southern doorway had to be closed with a strong buttressed 
w'all. This of course gave a flat and inartistic look to the work, but it could 
not be helped, as that portion of the building was in a very dangerous condi¬ 
tion. The urgent work of preserving the Jagamohan was completed early in 
1905. The damaged portions and the work done can be seen on the Plates 
V, VI and XI. On the photographs the new work can at once be found out 
from its colour. 

The big lions on the top of the Natmandir w'm’e also taken down and 
placed in front of its eastern steps. Sand and debris were then removed from 
inside of it and the four finely ornamented pillars, together wdth the statue 
of the sun-god (described on 2 )age 30) w'ere brought to light. 

a 

The next work taken up early in 1906 was the removal of the stone 
heap to the west of the Jagamohan, in order to bring to view the portion of 
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the main tower still standing. The handling and lowering of the heavy 
stones without damaging the fine sculpture on the walls and plinth required 
great care. The big chlorite statues of the sun on the sides of the main 
temple and structures in front of them were then exposed. The latter were 
much dilapidated and were made safe. The chlorite statues were also made 
secure by providing them with masonry all round. The inside of the main 
toM^er was cleared of debris and the grand Singhasana, one of the best chlorite 
finds at the place, was exposed. The entrance door of the tower having been 
closed with the Jagamohan there was no way to go into it. A small stair¬ 
case was therefore provided to allow access to it from the present top of the 
broken tower. The cornice over the eastern doorway of the Jagamoha.n 
ajipeared to be in a tottering condition and was secured by means of two 
abutments corbelled at the top to support the stones above. Some masonry 
work was also done on the west side of the Mohan. 

After the stone heap was removed and the main tower was exposed, 
it was necessary to remove the sand and debris for some distance all round 
in order to open out the lowest line of the plinth. There was also close 
toAvards the Avest a small mound of sand and stones, the contents of which 
it AA-^as considered necessary to examine. On removing the sand and debris 
the mound proved to be of much bigger size, and it was found that it con¬ 
tained the ruins of another temple of equal grace and workmanship although 
smaller in size. This was the temple of Mayadevi the Chief female divinity 
of the place. The Avhole of this temple has noAV been exposed, except a 
portion of the plinth. 

Along with the Avork of un-earthing and preserving the temple AA-as 
started a plantation of Cassarina and Poonang trees all round the compound 
in order to check the drift sand coming in. The trees have now grown to a 
good size and haA'e been quite effective in stopping the drifting in of the 
sand. 

Some works still remain to be done, and have either been sanctioned 
or proposed. The broken Avail of the temple and the Natmaudir ha\^e to be 
preserved by terracing oA'^er their top, so as not to alloAV Avater to enter. The 
Jagamohan requires some more patch-AVork of masonry to strengthen some 
of the projecting pieces. A lightning conductor is also necessary as 
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within the last ten years the temple was twice struck by lightning. Clearing 
lot a Uttle more sand all round the minor temples will perhaps be r^mrrf to 
Wn out the whole o£ the pUnth. A shed is also urgently reqm^ to k^p 
tL Hne sculpture and statues that have been picked up from the Hi* 

Honour the Ueutenant-Govemor has sanctioned the replacing ot the Nava- 

graha stone in its original position. The work is only waiting for funds. 

It is worth while to mention that in this removing ot sand and debris 
and the work ot preservation of the Black Pagoda, Government has spent 
upto date the large sum of Es..96,000, excluding the servte of the offii^rs 
of the Departments ooncemed. It deserves the heart felt thanks o the 
Indians in geneml and, the people ot Orissa in particular for bnngmg out and 
preserving at such an expense one ot the finest works of their long forgotten 

jirti. 
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